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CROMWELL’S VIEWS ON SPORT. 


THe popular conception of the 
Puritan leaders represents them as 
much more puritanical than they 
really were. Fanatical though they 
might be in some of their ideas, there 
was often very little of the fanatic in 
their exteriors. In manners, in dress, 
and even in some of their amusements 
they were like other country gentle- 
men or other lawyers of their time. 
The difference was that in their bear- 
ing and in their behaviour there was 
always visible a certain sobriety and 
self-restraint, which sprang naturally 
from more serious views of life and 
higher ideals of conduct. Scott's 
portraits of Colonel Everard and 
Henry Morton are true pictures of 
the average Puritan gentleman. 

Cromwell, like his brothers in arms, 
is often described as a morose and 
gloomy fanatic. A candidate in a 
recent examination summed up this 
popular view of his character in the 
following words: “Cromwell was a 
man of intense religious fervour. In 
the days of his youth we find him 
growing up a rigid Puritan. He 
could not bear the thought of any 
sensual enjoyment. He was always 
able to be foremost at sports, yet to 
enjoy himself was the very greatest 
sin. We hear of him going through 
days of sorrow because he had par- 
taken in some innocent enjoyment. 
He always had a great fear of the 
Evil One.” The real Cromwell, how- 
ever, was by no means afraid to 
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enjoy himself or averse to amuse- 
ments. ‘Oliver,’ as one of his offi- 
cers observes, “loved an innocent 
jest,” and especially a practical jest. 
Under the cuirass of the General 
or the royal robe of the Protector 
he was always an athletic country 
gentleman of sporting tastes. His 
Royalist biographers make his early 
taste for athletics one of their charges 
against him. He learnt little at Cam- 
bridge, says “ Carrion” Heath, “and 
was more famous for his exercises 
in the fields than the schools, being 
one of the chief match-makers and 
players of foot-ball, cudgels, or any 
other boisterous sport or game.” 
He “ was soon cloyed with studies,” 
adds Bates, “delighting more in 
horses, and in pastimes abroad in the 
fields.” Thus much we may safely 
believe ; but Heath is probably invent- 
ing when he informs us that after 
Mr. Cromwell returned to his home 
at Huntingdon “his chief weapon in 
which he delighted, and at which he 
fought several times with tinkers, 
pedlars, and the like, was a quarter- 
staff, at which he was so skilful that 
seldom did any overmatch him.” 

The love of horses which Bates 
mentions is proved by the concurrent 
testimony of all contemporary writers, 
and by instances drawn from every 
part of Cromwell’s life. It was asa 
leader of cavalry that he originally 
gained his fame, and it cannot be 
doubted that the superior efficiency of 
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his regiment was due not only to the 
care with which he selected his men, 
but to the attention which he devoted 
to their mounts. “The men,” says 
Bates, “ became in time most excellent 
soldiers; for Cromwell used them 
daily to look after, feed, and dress 
their horses, and, when it was needful, 
to lie together on the ground; and 
besides taught them to clean and keep 
their arms bright, and have them 
ready for service.” Contemporary 
pamphlets mention two examples of 
Cromwell’s solicitude for the horses 
of his troopers. In October 1643, 
just before Winceby fight in Lincoln- 
shire, when the Earl of Manchester 
ordered his officers to prepare to give 
battle, Cromwell alone among them 
opposed his resolution. ‘Colonel Crom- 
well was in no way satisfied that we 
should fight, our horse being already 
wearied with hard duty two or three 
days together.”! Again, in November 
1644, after the second battle of 
Newbury, when Charles returned to 
fetch away his guns from Donnington 
Castle, the Earl of Manchester, who 
had allowed the King’s army to escape 
and refused to advance when the op- 
portunity had offered, ordered Crom- 
well and the cavalry to check the 
King’s march. Cromwell, eager to 
advance three days earlier, now held 
it impossible to carry out the plan. 
Manchester’s chaplain heard Cromwell 
earnestly dissuading his General. “My 
Lord,” he said, “your horse are so 
spent, so harassed out by hard duty, 
that they will fall down under their 
riders, if you thus command them ; you 
may have their skins, but you can have 
no service.” * 

As Cromwell rose in power and 
rank his love of horses began to be 
more conspicuous, and his position 
enabled him to indulge it to the full. 
When he started from London in 
1649 to reconquer Ireland, “he went 
forth in that state and equipage as 


1 Vicars, Gop’s ARK, p. 45. 

* Simeon Ash, A TRUE RELATION OF THE 
MOST CHIEF OCCURRENCES AT AND SINCE THE 
LATE BATTLE AT Newsury, 1644, p. 6. 


the like hath hardly been seen ; him- 
self in a coach with six gallant Fland- 
ers mares, reddish-grey.”* In 1655, 
when the Spanish Ambassador took 
his leave of the Lord Protector, Crom- 
well sent him “his own coach of six 
white horses” to convey him to and 
from Whitehall. ‘Certain it is,” 
adds the narrator, “that none of the 
English kings had ever any such.” 4 
During the Protectorate the diploma- 
tic agents of England in foreign parts 
were often employed to procure horses 
for the Protector. Longland, the agent 
at Leghorn, wrote on June 18th, 1655, 
reporting his progress: ‘I now have 
advice from my friend at Naples 
that his Highness’ commission for the 
two horses and four mares is com- 
plete, I hope to his Highness’ full 
content ; my next may bring you an 
invoice of their cost and charges ; as 
also a description of each ; their race, 
or pedigree, colour, age, height, quality, 
and condition. Although my said 
friend be a merchant, yet he professes 
some skill in horsemanship, besides 
which he has had the best advice in 
Naples. I hope they will prove every 
way answerable to his Highness’ ex- 
pectation. » I gave order to the man I 
sent over for Tripoli to redeem the 
English captives to bring a mare 
thence, which he did; but ’t was so 
small a thing, genteel (genti/e) and 
thin, the legs little better than a 
hind’s, that I thought it not worth 
your acceptance ; for a good mare to 
breed should be as well tall and large, 
as clean-limbed and handsome. I 
know not yet whether I shall speed 
in the commission I gave to Aleppo 
for a horse; but if I do, I am con- 
fident the world has not better horses 
than that place affords.”® His pur- 
chase from Naples cost the Protector 
two thousand three hundred and 
eighty-two dollars. In 1657 the Le- 
vant Company in England wrote to 
Sir Thomas Bendish, the Ambassador 
at Constantinople, that his Highness 

3 Blencowe, SYDNEY PAPERs. 

4 Thurloe, STATE PAPERs, iii. 549. 

5 Thurloe, iii, 526. 
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wanted some good Arabian horses to 
furnish England with a breed of that 
kind, and desired him to procure ten 
of the best blood and send them home. 
Henry Riley, their agent at Aleppo, 
was ordered at the same time to ob- 
tain two more.! Some of these 
attempted purchases were certainly 
effected, for Ludlow records with 
vreat anger that one of the Parlia- 
mentary deputations sent to argue 
Cromwell into accepting the crown was 
kept waiting by the Protector for two 
hours while he went to inspect a Bar- 
bary horse in the garden at Whitehall. 

in 1654 the Count of Oldenburg 
sent Cromwell a present of six horses, 
and the Protector’s anxiety to make 
trial of their quality led to his well- 
known adventure in Hyde Park. On 
Friday, September 29th, he went with 
Secretary Thurloe and some of his 
gentlemen to take the air in the 
Park, ordered the six horses to be 
harnessed to his coach, put Thurloe 
inside it, and undertook to drive him- 
self. “His Highness,” says a letter 
from the Dutch ambassadors, “ drove 
pretty handsomely for some time; 
but at last provoking those horses too 
much with the whip, they grew un- 
ruly, and ran so fast that the postil- 
lion could not hold them in ; whereby 
his Highness was flung out of the 
coach-box upon the pole, upon which 
he lay with his body, and afterwards 
fell upon the ground. His foot get- 
ting hold in the tackling, he was 
carried away a good while in that 
posture, during which a pistol went 
off in his pocket ; but at last he got 
his foot clear, and so came to escape, 
the coach passing away without hurt- 
ing him. He was presently brought 
home, and let blood, and after some 
rest taken is now well again. The 
secretary, being hurt on his ankle with 
leaping out of the coach, hath been 
forced to keep his chamber hitherto, 
and been unfit for any business ; so 
that we have not been able to further 
or expedite any business this week.” 

1 Cau. Srare Parers, Domestic, 1657-8, 
p. 96. 


Poets of every sort seized the op- 
portunity to celebrate an incident so 
alarming to supporters of the Protect- 
orate, and so amusing to its enemies. 
George Wither produced some six- 
teen pages of doggrel which he called 
*Vaticinium Casuale, a rapture occa- 
sioned by the late miraculous deli- 
verance of his Highness the Lord Pro- 
tector from a desperate danger.” 
Andrew Marvell, in his poem on the 
first anniversary of the Protector’s 
government, represented universal 
nature as lamenting the Protector’s 
fall, “not a stupid tree nor rock so 
savage but it groaned for thee.” Even 
the horses, continued the courtly poet, 
were overcome with penitence when 
they realised what they had done. 


The poor beasts, wanting their noble 


guide, 

(What could they more?) shrunk guiltily 
aside : 

First wingéd fear transports them far 
away, 

And leaden sorrow then their flight did 
stay. 

See how they each their towering crests 
abate, 


And the green grass and their known 
mangers hate, 

Nor through wide nostrils snuff the wanton 
air, 

Nor their round ghoofs or curled manes 
compare : 

With wandering eyes and restless ears 
they stood, 

And with shrill neighings asked him of 
the wood.? 


Royalist poets treated the incident 
in a less reverential spirit. “ Master 
Scroggs, counsellor,” afterwards fam- 
ous as Chief Justice Sir William 
Scroggs, composed a ballad ending 
with the expression of a hope that 
the Protector’s next fall would be not 
from a coach but from a cart, thus 
hinting at the gallows, and wishing 
him, as a modern might say, a longer 
drop next time. Their favourite jest 
was that Parliament had given the 
Protector the control of the sword, 
but not the control of the whip. 


2 Thurloe, ii. 652 ; Guizot, CromwELI. AND 
THE ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH, ii. 472. 
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The moral which most men drew 
from the accident is expressed in a 
news-letter of the time. ‘ He had 
better have sat in his chair in the 
Painted Chamber to govern the Par- 
liament, which is more pliable to his 
pleasure, than in the coach-box to 
govern his coach-horses, which have 
more courage to put him out of the 
box than the three hundred members 
of Parliament have to put him out of 
his chair.”” The contrast was height- 
ened by the fact that only a fortnight 
earlier the Protector had extorted 
from the members an engagement 
pledging them to recognise his au- 
thority. An unknown poet, ironically 
addressing Cromwell himself, urged 
him for the future to remember the 
difference between unruly beasts and 
servile members of Parliament. 





O life of three great realms, whose brains 
did hatch 

Successful plots which no past age could 
match, 

Whose army braves the land, whose fleet 
the main, 

And only beasts did think unfit to reign— 

How near to fatal was your error when 

You thought outlandish horses English 
men ! 

Had the mild Britons dreamed your High- 
ness meant 

To pass through all degrees of govern- 
ment, 

The all-subscribing Parliament that sate 

Would have prevented this sad turn of 
state : 

They would themselves have drawn the 
coach, and borne 

The awful lash, which those proud beasts 
did seorn. 

*T would doubtless be to men free from 
affright 

A most magnificent and moving sight, 

To see the brother both of Spain and 
France 

Sit on the coach box, and the members 
prance 

To hear Northumberland and Kent contest 

Which of their representatives drew best. 

Make the slaves pay and bleed: let the 
asses bear: 

The measure of thy power is their base 
fear.! 


' Heath, Curonices, p. 672; Thurloe, ii. 
674; Wilkins, PotiricaL BALLADs, i. 121; 
Rerort ON THE PorTLAND MSS., i. 678. 


The other pastimes in which the Pro- 
tector from time to time contrived to 
indulge were not marked by auy such 
startling adventures. We hear occa- 
sionally of his hunting at Hampton 
Court or elsewhere, but nothing be- 
yond the bare fact is recorded. Mar- 
vell has a brief allusion to the sub- 
ject in his elegy on Cromwell's death, 
where he writes : 


All, all is gone of ours or his delight 
In horses fierce, wild deer, or armour bright. 


Queen Christina of Sweden collected 
a small herd of reindeer which she 
meant to present to Cromwell, but 
some were eaten by wolves, and the 
rest died before they could be trans- 
ported to England. 

A form of sport to yhich Cromwell 
was greatly addicted was hawking. 
As he journeyed towards London after 
the ‘‘crowning mercy ” of Worcester, 
he was met by four members whom 
the Parliament had sent to congratu 
late him. “The General,” records 
one of the deputation, “ received them 
with all kindness and respect, and 
after salutations and ceremonies past, 
he rode with them across the fields, 
where Mr, Winwood’s hawks met us, 
and the General and many of the 
officers went a little out of the way 
a-hawking.” During Whitelocke’s ab- 
sence on his Swedish embassy, his 
servant Abel ‘“‘was much courted by 
his Highness to be his falconer-in- 
chief,” but refused to accept without 
Whitelocke’s leave, and stipulated 
that if he took the place he might 
have leave to wait upon his old 
master with a cast of hawks at the 
beginning of every September.* Sir 
James Long, an old Cavalier whom 
Cromwell had defeated and taken 
prisoner in 1645, gained the Protec- 
tor’s favour by his skill in this kind 
of sport. “Oliver Protector hawking 
at Hounslow Heath and discoursing 
with him, fell in love with his com- 
pany, and commanded him to wear 


2 Whitelocke, MEMORIALS, iii.351; JOURNAL 


oF WHITELOCKE’s EmMBpassy TO SWEDEN, ii. 
234. 
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his sword, and to meet him a-hawking, 
which made the strict cavaliers look 
upon him with an evil eye.” ' 

As to Cromwell’s views on the 
burning question of horse-racing, it is 
more difficult to arrive at a positive 
conclusion. It is plain from the 
numerous instances given that he felt 
no vestige of shame in possessing a 
good horse. On the contrary his con- 
stant aim was to possess as many good 
horses as he could afford. Whether 
either in his regenerate or unregener- 
ate days he entered his horses for 
races, or had the satisfaction of owning 
a winner, history does not say. If he 
left Cambridge without a degree, it was 
owing to the sudden death of his 
father, and not to any difference with 
the dons of Sidney Sussex about the 
limits of individual liberty. Some 
day perhaps antiquarian research may 
unearth the records of a race-meeting 
at Huntingdon, dated about 1630, 
and find duly entered amongst tlie 
starters, “ Mr. Oliver Cromwell’s horse 
Independency (by Schism out of 
Church-of-England).’’ But till some- 
thing of this kind is discovered Crom- 
well’s views on the morality of racing 
must be gathered from his public 
policy as Protector, or from his atti- 
tude as a father. A modern biographer, 
Mr. Waylen, boldly asserts that 
“races continued in Hyde Park during 
the Protectorate ; and Dick Pace, the 
owner of divers horses who live in rac- 
ing chronicles, was the Protector’s stud- 
groom.”* But he gives no authority 
for these statements, and neither of 
them is confirmed by contemporary 
evidence. 

Towards public amusements in 
general Cromwell was (in theory, at 
all events) more liberal than is usually 
supposed. In one of his arguments 
with the Scottish clergy he based his 
demand for toleration upon a principle 
which applied to social as well as 
religious questions, and supported it 
by an instance which seemed more 

1 Aubrey, LETTERS FROM THE BODLEIAN, 
ii. 433. 

* Tue House oF CroMWELL, 1880, p. 322. 
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convincing to the Puritans of the 
seventeenth century than it does to 
their modern descendants. “ Your 
pretended fear lest error should step 
in,” he told the ministers, ‘is like the 
man who would keep all the wine out 
of the country lest men should be 
drunk. It will be found an unjust 
and unwise jealousy to deprive a man 
of his natural liberty upon a suppo- 
sition he may abuse it. When he 
doth abuse it, judge.” * 

When Cromwell became Protector, 
it was much upon this principle that 
he regulated his policy towards forms 
of amusement which many of his fol- 
lowers would have suppressed alto- 
gether. If he put down certain popu- 
lar sports, it was not because he re- 
garded them as unlawful in themselves, 
but because they seemed to him likely 
in certain circumstances to lead to 
acts which were unlawful. By an or- 
dinance dated July 4th, 1654, he pro- 
hibited horse-races for six months, on 
the ground that the Royalists made use 
of such gatherings to concert their 
plots. “The enemies of the peace and 
welfare of this Commonwealth,” said 
the ordinance, “ are ready to lay hold 
of all opportunities for instilling such 
their purposes into the minds of others 
who are peaceably affected, and to take 
advantage of public meetings and 
concourse of people at horse-races and 
other sports, to carry on such their 
pernicious designs.” Accordingly for 
the next six months all persons who 
should appoint any horse-race, “ or 
shall assemble and meet together, 
upon or by colour of any appoint- 
ment of an horse-race, shall forfeit 
and lose all and every the horse and 
horses which they shall bring with 
them, or send unto such place or meet- 
ing.” That the reason alleged for the 
suppression of race-meetings was no 
mere pretext is conclusively shown by 
an examination into the history of the 
Royalist plots against the Protector’s 
government. 

Cock-fighting shared the same fate, 

3 Carlyle, CRroMWELL’s LETTERS AND 
SreEcHEs ; Letter cxiviii. 
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but rather upon moral than political 
grounds. ‘‘ Whereas,” begins the 
ordinance of March 3lst, 1654, “the 
public meetings and assemblies of 
people together . . . under pretence 
of matches for cock-fighting are by ex- 
perience found to tend many times to 
the disturbance of the public peace, 
and are commonly accompanied with 
gaming, drinking, swearing, quarrel- 
ling, and other dissolute practices to 
the dishonour of God, and do often 
produce the ruin of persons and their 
families,” such matches are henceforth 
to be suppressed as unlawful assem- 
blies. In 1655 the Majors-General 
established by Cromwell to secure the 
peace of the nation were instructed 
“to permit no horse-races, cock-fight- 
ings, bear-baitings, stage-plays, or any 
unlawful assemblies within their re- 
spective provinces; forasmuch as 
treason and rebellion is usually hatched 
and contrived against the State upon 
such occasions, and much evil and 
wickedness committed.” But while 
the ordinance against cock-fighting 
was confirmed and made a permanent 
act by the Parliament of 1656, the 
prohibition of horse-races was never 
more than a temporary police measure. 
They were again prohibited for six 
months on February 24th, 1655, were 
suppressed by the Majors-General 
during 1656, and their prohibition was 
recommended by the council in April 
1658. 

Besides this act against cock-fight- 
ing, the Parliament of 1656 passed 
another for the punishment of vagrants 
and wandering, idle, dissolute persons, 
which concluded by enacting that “ if 
any persons commonly called fiddlers 
or minstrels shall after the first day 
of July be taken playing, fiddling, and 
making music in any inn, alehouse, 
or tavern, or shall be taken proffering 
themselves, or desiring, or entreating 
any person or persons to hear them 
play or make music in the places 
aforesaid,” they should be adjudged 
rogues and vagabonds. The bigots of 


that iron time went on to pass an 
act for the abolition of betting-men 
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in general, under the title of ‘an 
Act for punishing of such persons as 
live at high rates, and have no visible 
estates, profession, or calling answer- 
able thereunto.” After August Ist, 
1657, any person who “ by playing at 
cards, dice, tables, tennis, bowls or 
shovel-board, cock-fighting or horse- 
races, or any game or games, or by 
bearing any part in the adventure 
or by betting on the hands or sides 
of such as do or shall play as afore- 
said,” should win any sum of money 
or “any other thing valuable what- 
soever,” was to forfeit twice the value 
of his winnings.”! When this bill was 
under discussion, one member thought 
it forbade bowls altogether. | “ Many 
honest men use the game,” he pro- 
tested. “My Lord Protector himself 
uses it. I would have some gentlemen 
added to the Committee that are more 
favourers of lawful recreations.” * 
Among the last amusements to 
be suppressed was bear-baiting. A 
newspaper named Perrect Pro- 
CEEDINGS IN’ PARLIAMENT, dated 
September 27, 1655, tells the follow- 
ing story, and blames the slackness 
of the Government. “A _ child, a 
boy between four and five years of 
age, at the Bankside was at the Bear- 
garden, where some coming to see 
the bears, the child also went in; 
and when the rest came out and 
shut the door, he that had the keys 
of the bears locked in the child, who 
had eaten some apples and strok- 
ing the bear was by the bear taken 
hold of, and pulled under him, and 
his mouth with almost all his face 
pulled out by the bear. The bear- 
ward came in at last, and got away 
that of his body which was left, and 
the bear for killing the child fell to 
the lord of the soil, and was by the 
bear-ward redeemed for fifty shillings ; 
and the bear-wards told the mother 
of the child they could not help it 
(though some think it to be a design 
of that wicked house to get money) ; 


1 ScoBELL’s COLLECTION 
pp. 476, 500. 
® Burton’s Diary, ii. 229. 


or Acts, 1658, 
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and they told the mother that the 
bear should be baited to death, and 
she should have half the money; and 
accordingly there were bills stuck up 
and down the city of it, and a con- 
siderable sum of money gathered to 
see the bear baited to death, some say 
above sixty pounds; and now all is 
done they offer the woman three 
pounds not to prosecute them. Some 
others have been lately hurt at the 
Bear-garden, which is a sinful ‘de- 
boyst’ profane meeting.” 

Six months later a news-letter of 
February 26th, 1656, briefly records 
that, “The bears in the Bear-garden 
were by order of Major-General 
Barkstead killed, and the heads of 
the game-cocks in the several pits 
wrung off by a company of soldiers.” 
“There went to the pot sixty cocks of 
the game,” adds a Royalist, “all this 
being done to prevent any great 
meeting of the people.” Colonel 
Pride, more famous through Pride’s 
Purge, was the officer who superin- 
tended this execution, and became in 
consequence the butt of the ballad 
writers.! In the same fashion as this 
Cromwell’s soldiers, so far back as 
1643, had put a stop to bear-baiting 
in the eastern counties. 

Last of all came the suppressing of 
wrestling and other athletic sports, 
though the prohibition of them seems 
only to have extended to London 
itself. The warrant of the Majors- 
General for their suppression was 
addressed to the High Constable of 
the hundred of Ossulstone, Middlesex, 
and alleged the following motives: 
“The late public meetings and assem- 
blies of people together, in the upper 
Moor-Fields and other places in your 
hundred, under pretence of wrestling, 
casting the stone, pitching the bar, 
and the like, are by experience found 
to tend many times, by the access 
and concourse of people from several 
parts, to the disturbance of the public 
peace, and are commonly attended 
with swearing, quarrelling, picking 

1 Caste, ORIGINAL LETTERS, ii. 83 ; CLARKE 
MSS. ; Rump Sones, i. 299. 


pockets, and other dissolute practices, 
there being an opportunity given by 
such assemblies to highwaymen, rob- 
bers, burglars, and common thieves in 
the evenings to meet, and from thence 
to move together to commit all man- 
ner of felonies” ; such meetings were 
therefore to be dispersed, and their 
frequenters treated as vagrants and 
disorderly persons.* 

Taking these instances together, the 
policy of Cromwell and his government 
becomes perfectly clear. Certain 
amusements are suppressed, not as 
sinful or inherently unlawful, but be- 
cause under existing conditions they 
are dangerous to the public peace or 
the public morals. This is the line 
taken by Cromwell in defending his 
policy to his Parliament. He complains 
of the “folly” of the nation which 
could not endure to be deprived of its 
amusements even fora moment. ‘ A 
great deal of grudging in the nation 
that we cannot have our horse-racings, 
cock-fightings, and the like. I do not 
think these unlawful, but to make 
them recreations that they will not 
endure to be abridged of them.” The 
sentence is unfinished, and the words 
“is folly” or “is unlawful” must be 
supplied. But though the Protector’s 
language, or the reporter’s version of 
it, is confused, his meaning is plain. 
Carlyle, who rather misunderstood 
Cromwell’s position on the subject, 
altered the text of the speech, and 
printed, “I do not think these are 
lawful, except to make them recrea- 
tions.” > In this passage Cromwell 
is probably referring to the necessity 
of temporarily suppressing their 
amusements for the sake of the public 
peace. In other parts of the same 
speech he dwells rather on the neces- 
sity of suppressing them for the sake 
of public morals, or for the reforma- 
tion of manners. “I am confident 
our liberty and prosperity depend upon 
reformation. Make it a shame to see 


2 Mercvurivs Po.iricvs, June 12-19, 1656. 

3 Carlyle’s CromMWELL, Speech v. The 
original speech is printed in Burton’s Par- 
LIAMENTARY D1ary, i. clxxvili, 








men bold in sin and profaneness, and 
God will bless you. Truly these things 
do respect the souls of men, and the 
spirits,—which are the men. The mind 
is the man. If that be kept pure, a 
man signifies somewhat ; if not, I would 
very fain see what difference there is 
betwixt him and a beast. He hath 
only some activity to do some more 
mischief.” In a later speech the Pro- 
tector points out that the chief 
offenders were certain dissolute, loose 
persons, who go up and down from 
house to house,—gentlemen’s sons who 
have nothjng to live upon, or even 
noblemen’s sons. ‘ Let them be who 
they may be that are debauched, it is 
for the glory of God that nothing of 
outward consideration should save 
them in their debauchery from a just 
punishment and reformation.” ! 

Cromwell’s own sons shared his 
sporting tastes, and in the judgment 
of some of the severer Puritans were 
little better than the wicked. Mrs. 
Hutchinson says: ‘Claypole, who 
married his daughter, and his son 
Henry were two debauched, ungodly 
cavaliers.” In Claypole’s case, at all 
events, there was probably some real 
foundation for this charge. In his old 
age he tried to disinherit his daughter 
for the sake of a mistress. He had in 
his service during the Protectorate a 
famous running footman called Crow, 
and doubtless occasionally backed him 
to run against the footmen of his 
neighbours. On the 10th of August 
1660, Pepys saw a race three times 
round Hyde Park between Crow and 
an Irishman, Crow winning by above 
two miles. Colonel Harry Verney in 
one of his letters describes a battle 
between a dog and a buck which lasted 
above half an hour, at which Claypole 
was so pleased that he begged the dog, 
which Verney could not deny. These 
things explain the reputation for 
ungodliness which the Pretector’s 
Master of the Horse obtained. 

With respect to Henry Cromwell, how- 
ever, there was no such basis for Mrs. 
a ** Deboist.”’ Carlyle’s CROMWELL, S} eech 
X11, 
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Hutchinson’s aspersions. Mr. Espi- 
nasse, in his LrreErRARY RECOLLECTIONS, 
describes a dispute between Macaulay 
and Carlyle on the question, in which 
Carlyle attempted to vindicate Henry 
Cromwell, but was overborne by 
Macaulay’s greater fluency. Henry 
was in fact an exceptionally able and 
hardworking officer, who devoted him- 
self to the business of governing 
Ireland, and found it left him very 
little time for his pleasures. When he 
could snatch a day from his duties 
he hunted. In November, 1655, his 
father-in-law, Sir Francis Russell, and 
his brother, Richard Cromwell, sent 
him a stock of dogs. “A little 
divertisement,’’ wrote Richard, “is 
like a whet to the workman’s tool, and 
give me leave to let this tell you that 
there hath been great care in Sir 
Francis Russell to furnish you with 
some cattle for field recreation, most 
proper for such as are wearied in the 
service of their country, and that that 
work might not be delayed and the 
whole of it stopped for want of some 
spokes, having a parcel that I had 
gathered up amongst my friends, I 
could not do less (when I came to know 
what Sir Francis was doing) than to 
make some expression of a brother 
(though poor), it being in dogs, com- 
panions they have been for friends. 
I did with great cheerfulness lay hold 
of the opportunity to present to the 
kennels, now I suppose upon their 
march to you, eight couples of beagles, 
the whole stock of the kind I had... 
Now I can assure you I have not any 
but my buck hounds, which are 
abroad, but your pleasure and delight 
I shall exceedingly content myself 
with.” ? 

Of all Cromwell's family, Richard, 
whom Mrs. Hutchinson expressly ex- 
empts from her condemnation and 
terms “ virtuous,” was the most ad- 
dicted to sport. His skill in horse- 
racing is satirically mentioned in a 
letter of Lord Colepeper’s, written in 
1658, and a republican pamphlet de- 
scribes him as a person “ well skilled 
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in hawking, bunting, horse racing, with 
other sports and pastimes.” ‘ After 
he became Protector,” writes Heath, 
‘‘ Richard still followed his old game 
of hawking, and being one day with 
his horse-guard engaged in a flight 
the eagerness of the sport carried 
him out of their sight, and his horse 
floundering or leaping short, threw 
him into a ditch, where by the help 
of a countryman he was taken out 
and preserved. He had carried him- 
self very quietly hitherto to all about 
him, this disaster and accident made 


him angry, and to charge them 
roughly with this neglect, telling 


them he expected move service and 
respect, and would have it.” ! 
Richard’s devotion to sport gave 
his father some trouble. He warned 
him to take heed of an ‘“ unactive 
vain spirit,’ and urged him to study 
mathematics and history, which would 
fit him for the public service, and to 
look after the management of his 
estate himself. But these hints were 
unheeded, and in the summer of 1651 
Cromwell heard that his son had ex- 
ceeded his allowance and was in debt 
through his own carelessness and ex- 
travagance. “I desire to be under- 
stood,” was Cromwell’s answer, “ that 
[ grudge him not laudable recrea- 
tions, nor an honourable carriage of 
himself in them; nor is any matter 
of charge like to fall to my share a 
stick with me. Truly I can find in 


1 Heath, CHRONICLE, 1663, p. 740. 
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my heart to allow him not only a 
sufficiency but more, for his good. 
But if pleasure and self-satisfaction be 
made the business of a man’s life, and 
so much cost laid out upon it, so much 
time spent on it, as rather answers 
appetite than the will of God, or is 
comely before his saints,—I scruple to 
feed this humour; and God forbid 
that his being my son should be his 
allowance to live not pleasingly to our 
heavenly Father, who hath raised me 
out of the dust to be what I am.” 
Richard’s father-in-law, to whom the 
letter is addressed, had evidently 
asked for an increase in the allowance 
of the young couple, and this Cromwell 
refused to make, though willing, it 
appears, to help them out of their 
difficulties. “They shall not want 
comfort or encouragement from me, so 
far as I may afford it. But indeed I 
cannot think I do well to feed a 
voluptuous humour in my son, if he 
should make pleasures the business of 
his life.” 

Cromwell's attitude, in short, towards 
the private amusements of his son was 
the same as his attitude towards the 
public amusements of the people. He 
had no puritanical objection to enjoy- 
ment; he did not disapprove of the 
recreations in themselves; all he de- 
manded was that they should be kept 
subordinate to more important ends, 
and not be permitted to hinder the 
higher life of the individual or the 
nation. 


C. H. Firrn. 
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THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


III.—THE SUCCESSORS, 


Ir was evidently impossible that 
such a combination of luck and genius 
as the Historical Novel, when at last 
it appeared from Scott’s hands, should 
lack immediate and unlimited imita- 
tion. As has been said, some con- 
siderable number of years passed before 
the greatest of Sir Walter's succes- 
sors, the only successor who can _ be 
said to have made distinct additions 
to the style, turned his attention to 
novel-writing. But as the popularity 
of Scott, not only in his own country 
but elsewhere, was instantaneous, so 
was the following of him. The earliest 
and nearly the most remarkable imita- 
tion of all -vas, as was fitting, in the 
English language, though it was not 
the work of an Englishman, and was 
destined to be followed by a series of 
strictly American novels on the Scotch 
plan. James Fenimore Cooper had 
begun writing novels as early as 1819, 
the year of Ivannoe; but his first 
essay, PRECAUTION, was in the older 
style. THe Spy, however, which ap- 
peared in 1821, was a real historical 
novel, distinctly in Scott’s manner, and 
I am inclined to think that Cooper 
never wrote anything better. Not a 
few others of his best books, including 
THe Last or THE Monicays itself, 
take rank in the kind, Lionert Liy- 
CoLN being perhaps also worthy of 
special remembrance. In his own 
country Cooper is sometimes thought, 
and oftener called, the equal, though 
even there he is acknowledged to be 
the follower of Scott. This will hardly 
be accepted by other than parochial 
judgments. His plots are even less 
artistic than Scott’s own, while dis- 
tinct as his Indians, his sailors, and 
his Yankees are, they have not the 
superior humanity,—the Shakesperian- 


ism, to use the word once more—of 
Scott. But he was a novelist of very 
great power, and he ranks absolutely 
first in time, and not far from second 
in ability, among the most successful 
pupils of his master. 

But it was by no means only 
among English-writing novelists that 
the contagion spread. The peace 
after Waterloo assisted this popularity 
in the odd way in which political and 
historical coincidences often do influ- 
ence the fortunes of literature; and 
almost the whole of Europe began not 
merely to read Scott, not merely to 
translate him, but to write in his 
style. It may even be doubted 
whether the subsequent or simultaneous 
vogue abroad of his poetical supplanter 
Byron did not assist the popularity of 
his novels; for different as the two 
men and the two styles intrinsically 
are, they have no small superficial 
resemblance of appeal. In France the 
Royalism and the Romanticism of the 
Restoration fastened with equal eager- 
ness on the style, and Victor Hugo was 
only the greatest, if the most imma- 
ture, of scores of writers who hastened 
to produce the historical, especially 
the chivalrous and medieval, romance. 
Germany did likewise, and set on foot 
as well a trade of “Scotch novels 
made in Germany,” of which I believe 
the famous WaLLapMor (to which 
Scott himself refers, and the history of 
which De Quincey has told at charac- 
teristic length,) was by no means the 
only example. Wa tvapmor itself ap- 


peared in 1823. G. P. R. James’ Ricue- 
LIEU, the first English example of con- 
siderable note by an author who gave 
his name, came in 1825; while Hugo 
had begun writing novels (obviously 
on Scott’s suggestion, however little 
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they might be like Scott,) with Han 
p'IsLANDE in the same year as WAL- 
LADMOR, and Germany, though cling- 
ing still to her famous and to some 
extent indigenous romance of fantasy, 
produced numerous early imitators of 
Scott of a less piratical character than 
the Leipsic forgery. Italy with Manzoni 
and I Promesst Sposi in 1827 was a 
little, but only a little later ; so that 
long before the darkness came on him, 
and to some extent before even his 
worldly fortunes were eclipsed, Scott 
could already see, as no author before 
him or since has ever seen, the whole 
of Europe not merely taking its refresh- 
ment under the boughs of the tree he 
had planted, but nursing seeds and 
shoots of it in foreign ground. In 
comparison with this the greatest 
literary dictatorships of the past were 
mere titular royalties. Voltaire, whose 
influence came nearest to it in inten- 
sity and diffusion, was merely the 
cleverest, most versatile, and most 
piquant writer of an age whose writers 
were generally of the second class. 
He had invented no kind, for even the 
satirical fantasy-tale was but borrowed 
from Hamilton and others. As a 
provider of patterns and models he 
was inferior both to Montesquieu and 
to Rousseau. But Scott enjoyed in 
this respect such a royalty in both 
senses, the sense of pre-eminence and 
the sense of patent rights, as had 
never been known before. When he 
rescued the beginning of WAVERLEY 
from among the fishing-tackle in the 
old cabinet, no one knew how to 
write a historical novel, because no 
one had in the proper sense written 
such a thing, though many had tried. 
In a few years the whole of Europe 
was greedily reading historical novels, 
and a very considerable part of the 
literary population of Europe was 
busily writing them. Indeed Scott 
was still in possession of all his facul- 
ties when there appeared a book of 
far greater merit than anything 
before Dumas, except Cooper’s work. 
I do not mean Norre Dame DE 
Paris, for though this is historical 


after a kind, the history is the least 
part of it, and Hugo with all his 
Titanic power never succeeded in writ- 
ing a good novel of any sort. ‘The 
book to which I refer, and which ap- 
peared in 1829 a good deal before 
Norre Dame ve Panis, is Mcrimce’s 
CHRONIQUE DE CHARLES IX. This 
book has been very variously judged, 
and Mérimée’s most recent and best 
critical biographer, M. Augustin Filon, 
does not, I think, put it quite as high 
as I do. It has of course obvious 
faults. Mérimée, who had already 
followed Scott in La JacquErig, though 
for some reason or other he chose in 
that case to give a quasi-dramatic 
form to the work, had all his life 
the peculiarity (which may be set 
down either to some excess of the 
critical or to some flaw of the creative 
part in him) of taking a style, doing 
something that was almost or quite a 
masterpiece in it, and then dropping it 
altogether. He did so in this instance, 
and the CHRONIQUE had no successor 
from his hand. But it showed the 
way to all Frenchmen who followed, 
including Dumas himself, the way of 
transporting the Scottish pattern into 
France, and blending with it the at- 
tractions necessary to acclimatise it. 
It cannot however be denied that in 
this immense and unprecedented dis- 
semination the old proverb of the 
fiddle and the rosin was plentifully 
illustrated and justified. It was only 
Scott’s good-nature which led him to 
concede that his English imitators 
might perhaps “do it with a better 
grace ;” while there is no doubt at 
all that he was far within the mark 
in saying that he himself “did it more 
natural.” The curses which have 
been already mentioned, and others, 
rested on the best of them ; even upon 
James, even upon Ainsworth, even 
upon Bulwer. I used to be as fond 
of Henry Masterton and OLp B8r. 
Paut’s, and those about them, as every 
decently constructed boy ought to be ; 
and I can read a good many of the 
works of both authors now with a 
great deal of resignation and witha 








very hearty preference as compared 
with most novels of the present day. 
I am afraid I cannot say quite so much 
of the first Lord Lytton, who never 
seems to me to have found his proper 
sphere in novel-writing till just before 
his death. But still no competent 
critic, I suppose, would deny that Tue 
Last Days or Pompetr is one of the 
very best attempts to do what has 
never yet been thoroughly done, or 
that Harotp and Tue Last or THE 
Barons are very fine chronicle 
novels. So too I remember read- 
ing Brampeierye Hovse itself with 
a great deal of pleasure not so 
very many years ago. But in the 
handling of all of these, and of their 
immediate contemporaries and succes- 
sors before the middle of the century, 
there is what Mr. William Morris’s 
melancholy lover found in running 
over that list of his loves as he rode 
unwitting to the Hill of Venus, 
“some lack, some coldness.” One 
could forgive the Two Horsemen 
readily enough, as well as other tricks 
of James’s, if he were not at once 
too conventional and too historical. 
To read Mary or Burcunpy, and before 
or after that exercise to read QUENTIN 
DvurwakD, so near to it in time and 
subject, is to move in two different 
worlds. In Quentin Durwarp you 
may pick holes enough if you choose, 
as even Bishop Heber, a contemporary, 
a friend, I think, of Scott, a good 
man, and a good man of letters, does 
in his Indian Journal. It takes some 
uncommon liberties with historical 
accuracy, and it would not entirely es- 
cape as a novel from a charge of /ése- 
probabilité. But it is all perfectly 
alive and of a piece; the story, 
whether historical or fictitious, moves 
uniformly and takes the reader along 
with it ; the characters (though I will 
give up Hayraddin to the sainted 
shade of the Bishop) are real people 
who do real things and talk real 
words. When the excellent Mr. 
Senior, meaning to be complimentary, 
calls Louis and Charles “ perfectly 
faithful copies,” he uses a perfectly 
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inadequate expression. He might as 
well call Moroni’s Tailor in the 
National Gallery, or Velasquez’ Philip 
a perfectly faithful copy. They are no 
copies ; they are re-creations, agreeing 
with all we know of what, for want 
of a better word, we call the originals, 
but endowed with independent life. 
But in Mary or Bureunpy, which 
is generally taken to be one of the 
best of its author's, as in all that 
author’s books more or less, this 
wholeness and symmetry are too often 
wanting. The history, where it is 
history, is too often tediously lugged in : 
the fictitious characters lack at once 
power and keeping; and there is a 
fatal convention of language, manners, 
and general tone which is the greatest 
fault of all. Instead of the only less 
than Shakespearian universality of 
Scott’s humanity which does equally for 
characters of the eleventh, the fifteenth, 
or the eighteenth century, simply be- 
cause it is always human, James gives 
us a sort of paint-and-pasteboard sub- 
stitute for flesh and blood which cannot 
be said to be definitely out of character 
with any particular time, simply be- 
cause it never could have been vividly 
appropriate *to any time at all. In 
fact such caricatures as BaRBAZURE 
were more than justified by the his- 
torical-romantic novels of sixty 
years ago, which might have gone 
far, and indeed did go some way, to 
inspire a fear that the kind would 
become as much a nuisance, and would 
fall as far short of its own highest 
possibilities, as the romance of terror 
which had preceded it. James was by 
no means aN ignorant man, or a man 
of little literary power. But he had 
not that gift of character which is the 
greatest of all the gifts of a novelist 
of whatever kind, and as a historical 
novelist he was not sufficiently satu- 
rated with the spirit of any period. 
Far less had he that extension of the 
historical faculty which enabled Scott, 
though he might make small blunders 
easy to be detected by any schoolmaster 
if not by any schoolboy, to grasp at 
once the spirit of almost any period 
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of which he had read something, or of 
any person with whom he was in 
sympathy. 

Harrison Ainsworth had I think 
more “fire in his belly” than James 
ever had; but he burned it out too 
soon, and unluckily for him he lived 
and wrote for a very long time after 
the flame had changed to smoke. 
Few people perhaps now know that 
most successful of Father Prout’s 
serious or quasi-serious poems, the 
piece in which a moral is drawn from 
the misfortune of the bird in 


—the current old 
Of the deep Garonne, 


for the warning of the then youthful 
novelist. But it was certainly needed. 
[ am glad to believe, and indeed partly 
to know that Ainsworth has not lost 
his hold of the younger generation 
to-day as some other novelists have. 
His latest books never, I think, came 
into any cheap form, and therefore 
are not likely to have come in many 
boys’ way ; but sixpenny editions of 
Tue Tower or Lonpon and WINDsoR 
CasTLE are seen often enough in the 
hands of youth, which certainly they 
do not misbecome. Not many how- 
ever, I should fancy, either now read 
or ever have read Ainsworth much 
when once out of their nonage. He has, 
as indeed I have said, more fire, more 
spirit than James. He either found 
out for himself, or took the hint early 
from Dumas, that abundant dialogue 
will make a story go more trippingly 
off than abundant description. But 
his chariots, though they move, drive 
heavily: he writes anything but good 
English ; and his dialogue is uncom- 
monly poor stuff for any eye or ear 
which is naturally, or by study has 
become attentive to “keeping.” It 
may, I think, be laid down without 
much rashness that, though the attrac- 
tions which will suffice to lure a 
reader through one reading, and in 
some cases even enable him to enjoy or 
endure a second, are very numerous and 
various, there must almost always be 
either style or character to make him 
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return again and again to any novel. 
Now Ainsworth certainly had neither of 
thesein any considerable degree ; he had 
not nearly so much of either as James. 
Most of the schoolboys who read him 
could with a little practice write as 
well as he does ; and though his pup- 
pets box it about in a sufficiently busi- 
nesslike manner, they are puppets of 
the most candid and unmistakable 
kind. So far as I can remember, 
Crichton and Esclairmonde used to 
affect me with more interest than 
most of them ; and I am by no means 
certain that this was not as much due 
to the lady’s name as to anything else. 
Generally speaking, one does not, even 
as a boy, feel them to be alive at all 
when the story is ended. They have 
rattled their mimic quarterstaves 
bravely and gone back to their box. 
After a time the novelist lost the 
faculty even of making them rattle 
their quarterstaves; and then the 
wreck was indeed total. 

The third member of the trio, who 
provided England with historical 
novels during the second quarter of 
the century, had of course far more 
purely literary talent than either 
James or Ainsworth. I have never 
been able to rate Bulwer so highly as 
many people have done ; but no one 
can possibly deny him a literary talent 
not often surpassed in volume, in 
variety, or in certain kinds of vigour. 
Why he never did anything better in 
any one kind than he at least seems 
to me to have done is a question over 
which I have often puzzled myself. 
Perhaps it was lack of critical faculty ; 
it was certainly, to say the least, un- 
fortunate for a man in the spring of 
his literary career to try to laugh 
down Mr. Alfred Tennyson, and in 
the winter thereof to try the same 
operation upon Mr. William Morris. 
Perhaps it was the diffusion and dis- 
persion of his aims and energies be- 
tween politics, literature, and society, 
between prose, verse, and drama. 
Perhaps it was the unlucky senti- 
mentality of thought, and the still 
more unlucky tawdriness of language 
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which so long defrayed the exercises 
of satirists. At any rate, he never 
seems to me to have done anything 
great or small that can be called a 
masterpiece, except THE HAUNTED AND 
THE Havunters, which is all but- per- 
fect. Still he did many things sur- 
prisingly well, and I do not know that 
his historical novels were not among 
the best of them. That Lord Tenny- 
son, who admired few things at all 
and fewer if any bad ones, should have 
admired Haroxp is almost decisive in 
its favour, though I own to liking THe 
Last or THE Barons better myself. 
Tue Last Days or Pompe, though it 
has a double share of the two faults 
mentioned above, is, as has been said, 
easily first in its class, or first except 
Hypatia, of which more presently. 
No doubt the playwright’s faculty, 
which enabled Lord Lytton to write 
more than one of the few very good 
acting English plays of the century, 
stood him in stead here as it stood 
Dumas. Perhaps this very faculty 
prevented him, more than it prevented 
Dumas, from writing a supremely good 
novel. For the narrative and the 
dramatic faculties are after all not the 
same thing, and the one is never a 
perfect substitute for the other. 

No reasonable space would suftice 
for a detailed criticism, and a mere 
catalogue would be very unamusing, 
of the imitators of these men, or of 
Scott directly, who practised the histo- 
rical novel from-seventy to forty years 
ago with the sisters Jane and Anna 
Maria Porter at their head. The best 
of them (so far as I can remember) was 
an anonymous writer, whose name I 
think was Emma Robinson, and whose 
three chief works were WHITEHALL, 
WHITEFRIARS, and OWEN Tupor. These 
books held a station about midway 
between James and Ainsworth, and 
they seem to me to have been as 
superior to the latter in interest as 
they were to the former in bustle and 
movement. But I think there can be 


no doubt that the influence of Dumas, 
who had by their time written much, 
was great and direct on them. 


More 
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than once have I attempted in my 
graver years to read again that well- 
loved friend of my boyhood, James 
Grant; but each time my discom- 
fiture has been grievous. The ex- 
cellent Chaplain-General Gleig was a 
James of less fertility and liveliness, 
indeed I fear he must be pronounced 
to have deserved the same description 
as Mr. Jingle’s packing-cases. In 
some others, such as G. W. M. Rey- 
nolds, I confess that my study has been 
but little. But in such things of Rey- 
nolds as I have read, though it would 
be absurd to say that there is no 
ability, I never found it devoted to 
anything but a very inferior class of 
bookmaking. 

Marryat, close as he came to the 
historical kind, seems to have felt an 
instinctive dislike or disqualification 
for it ; and it will be noticed that his 
more purely historical scenes and 
passages,—the account of the Mutiny 
at the Nore in THe Kina’s Own and 
that of the battle of Cape St. Vincent 
in Peter Simpie, and so forth—are 
as a rule episodes and scarcely even 
episodes. And though Lever wrought 
the historical part of his stories more 
closely and intimately into their sub- 
stance, yet I should class him only 
with the irregulars of the Historical 
Brigade. He is of course most like a 
regular in Cartes O'’Matiey. Yet 
even there one sees the difference. 
The true historical novelist, as has 
been pointed out more than once, 
employs the reader’s presumed in- 
terest in historical scene and charac- 
ter as an instrument fo make his own 
work attractive. Lever does nothing 
of the kind. His head was full of 
the stories he had heard at Brussels 
from the veterans of the Peninsula, 
of Waterloo, and even of the Grande 
Armée. But it was at least equally 
full (as he showed long after when he 
had got rid of the borrowed stories) 
of quaint inventions and shrewd ob- 
servations of his own. And even as 
a historical novelist the original part 
got the better of him. Wellington 
and Stewart and Crawford are little 
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more than names to us; they are not 
one-tenth part as real or one-hun- 
dredth part as interesting as Major 
Monsoon. Nor is it the actual fate 
of war at Ciudad Rodrigo, or on the 
Coa, that engrosses us so much as the 
pell-mell fighting, the feats of horse- 
manship, the devilled kidneys, and all 
the helter-skelter liberties with pro- 
bability and chronology and every- 
thing else which cram that wonderful 
and to some people never wearisome 
medley. 

So too we need not trouble our- 
selves much with Dickens’s efforts in 
the kind for a not dissimilar reason. 
BarnaBy Rvupce and A Tae or 
Two Critres work in a great deal 
of historical fact and some _his- 
torical character, and both fact and 
character are studied with a good deal 
of care. But the historical characters 
are almost entirely unimportant ; 
while the whole thing in each case 
is pure Dickens in its faults as in its 
merits. We are never really in the 
Gordon Riots of 1780 or in the Terror 
of thirteen years later. We are in 
the author’s No Man’s Land of time 
and space where manners and ethics 
and language and everything else are 
marked with ‘“ Charles Dickens” and 
the well-known flourish after it. 

It was about the middle of the 
century, I think, or a little earlier, 
that the vogue which had sped the 
Historical Novel for more than a 
technical generation began to fail it, 
at least in England with which we are 
chiefly concerned. The Dumas fur- 
naces were still working full blast 
abroad, and of course there was no 
actual cessation of production at home. 
But the public taste, either out of 
satiety or out of mere caprice, or 
tempted by attractive novelties, began 
to go in quite other directions. 
Charlotte Bronté had already begun, 
and George Eliot was about to begin 
styles of novels entirely different from 
the simple and rather conventional 
romance which writers, unable to keep 
at, the level of Scott, had taken to 
turning out. The general run of 
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Dickens’s performance had been in a 
quite different direction. So was 
Thackeray's, which in its perfection 
was just beginning, though he was to 
produce not a little, and at least one 
unsurpassable thing, in the historic 
kind. Many minor kinds typified by 
work as different as Tue Herr or 
Repciyrre and Guy LIVINGSTONE, as 
Uncie Tom’s Casrn and Tue WarDEN, 
were springing up or to spring. And 
so the Historical Novel, though never 
exactly abandoned (for George Eliot 
herself and most of the writers already 
named or alluded to, as well as others 
like Whyte Melville, tried it now and 
then), dropped, so to speak, into the 
ruck, and for a good many years was 
rather despiteously spoken of by critics 
until the popularity of Mr. Blackmore's 
Lorna Doone came to give it a new 
lease, 

Yet in the first decade of this its 
disfavour, and while most writers’ and 
readers’ attention was devoted to other 
things, it could boast of the two best 
books that had been written in it since 
the death of Scott ; one an imperish- 
able masterpiece, the other a book 
which, popular as it has been, has 
never had its due yet,—Esmonp and 
Westwarp Ho! 

That when anybody is perpetually 
laughing at another body or at some- 
thing, this facetiousness really means 
that the laugher is secretly enamoured 
of the object of ridicule, is a great 
though not a universal truth which 
has been recognised and _ illustrated 
by authorities of the most diverse 
age and excellence from the author 
of Mucnw Apo Anout Notuine down- 
wards. It was well seen of Thackeray 
in the matter of the Historical Novel. 
He had been jesting at it for the 
best part of twenty years,—that is to 
say for the whole of his literary 
career. He had made free with ita 
thousand times in a hundred different 
ways, from light touches and gibes 
in his miscellaneous articles to the 
admirable set of burlesques, to the 
longer parodies, if parodies they can 
properly be called, of Respecca AND 
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Rowena (one of his best things) and 
Tue Lecenp or THE RuINE, and on 
the biggest scale of all to that 
strange, unpleasant, masterly failure 
CaTHERINE. It is to be presumed, 
though it is not certain, that when 
he thus made fun of historical novels, 
he did not think he should live to be 
a historical novelist. Notwithstanding 
which, as every one knows, he lived to 
write not one, but two, and the begin- 
ning of a third. It is not necessary 
to say much here about Denis Dvuvat, 
or to attempt to decide between the 
opinions of those who say that it would 
have been the author’s masterpiece, 
and of those who think that it could 
at best have stood to THE VIRGINIANS 
as THe VirGINIANS stands to Esmonp. 
It is however worth noting that 
Denis Duvat displays that extremely 
careful and methodical scaffolding and 
marshalling of historical materials 
which Thackeray himself had been 
almost the first to practise, and in 
which he has never been surpassed. 
Scott had set the example, not too 
well followed, of acquiring a pretty 
thorough familiarity with the history 
and no small one with the literature 
of the time of his story; and he had 
accidentally or purposely brought in 
a good deal of local and other know- 
ledge. But he had not made the dis- 
play of this latter by any means a 
rule, and he had sometimes notoriously 
neglected it. Nor did anybody till 
Thackeray himself make it a point of 
honour to search the localities, to ac- 
quire all manner of small details from 
guide-books and county histories and 
the like, to work in scraps of colour 
and keeping from newspapers and 
novels and pamphlets. Dickens, it is 
true, had already done something of 
the kind in reference to his own style 
of fiction; but Dickens as has been 
said was only a historical novelist by 
accident, and he was at no time a 
bookish man. ‘The new, or at least 
the improved practice was of course 
open to the same danger as that which 
wrecked the labours of the ingenious 
Mr. Strutt; and it was doubtless for 
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this reason that Scott in the prefatory 
discussion to Tue BerrotHep made 
“the Preses” sit upon the expostula- 
tions of Dr. Dryasdust and his desire 
that “Lhuyd had been consulted.” 
Too great attention to veracity and 
propriety of detail is very apt to stifle 
the story by overlaying it. Still the 
practice when in strong and cunning 
hands no doubt adds much to the at 
traction of the novel ; and it is scarcely 
necessary to say more than that all 
the better historical novelists for 
the last forty years have followed 
Thackeray, and that Thackeray him- 
self by no means improbably took a 
hint from Macaulay’s practice in his- 
tory itself. 

Another innovation of Thackeray’s, 
or at least an alteration so great as 
almost to be an invention, was that 
adjustment of the whole narrative and 
style to the period of the story of 
which Esmonp is the capital and 
hitherto unapproached example. Scott, 
as we have seen, had, by force rather 
of creative genius than of elaborate 
study, devised a narrative style which, 
with very slight alterations in the 
dialogue, would do for any age. But 
he had not tried much to model the 
vehicle of any particular story strictly 
on the language and temper of that 
story’s time. Dumas had followed 
him with a still greater tendency to 
general modernisation. Scott’s English 
followers had very rarely escaped the 
bastard and intolerable jargon of the 
stage. But Thackeray in Esmonp did 
really clothe the thought of the nine- 
teenth century (for the thought is 
after all of the nineteenth century) in 
the language of the eighteenth with 
such success as had never been seen 
before, and such as I doubt will never 
be seen again. It must be admitted 
that the result, though generally, is 
not universally approved. It has 
been urged by persons whose 
opinions are not to be lightly dis- 
credited, that the book is after all 
something of a tour de force, that there 
is an irksome constraint and an -.un- 
natural air about it, and that effective 
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as a falsetto may be it never can be so 
really satisfactory as a native note. 
We need not argue this out. It is 
perhaps best, though there be a little 
confession and avoidance in the evasion, 
to adopt or extend the old joke of 
Condé or Charles the Second, and wish 
heartily that those who find fault with 
EsmonpD as falsetto would, in falsetto 
or out of it, give us anything one 
twentieth part as good. 

For the merits of that wonderful 
book, though they may be set off and 
picked out by its manner and style, 
are in the main independent thereof. 
The incomparable character of Beatrix 
Esmond, the one complete woman of 
English prose fiction, would more than 
suffice to make any book a master- 
piece. And it would not be difficult 
to show that the Historical Novel no 
less than the novel generally may 
claim her. But the points of the book 
which, if not historical in the sense of 
having actually happened, are historic- 
fictitious,—the entry of Thomas Lord 
Castlewood and his injured Viscountess 
on their ancestral home, the duel of 
Frank Esmond and Mohun, the pre- 
sentation of the Gazette by General 
Webb to his Commander-in-Chief at 
point of sword, and the immortal scene 
in the turret chamber with James the 
Third,—are all of the very finest stamp 
possible, as good as the best of Scott 
and better than the best of Dumas. 
In a certain way Esmonp is the crown 
and flower of the Historical Novel ; 
“the flaming limits of the world” of 
fiction have been reached in it with 
safety to the bold adventurer, but with 
an impossibility of progress further to 
him or to any other. 

One scene in the unequal and, I 
think, rather unfairly abused sequel, 
—the scene where Harry fails to re- 
cognise Beatrix’s youthful portrait— 
is the equal of any in Esmonp, but 
this is not of the strictly or specially 
historical kind. And indeed the whole 
of Tue Vireinians, though there is 
plenty of local colour and no lack of 
historical personages, is distinctly less 
historical than its forerunner. It is 
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true that both time and event so far as 
history goes, are much less interest- 
ing; and I have never been able to 
help thinking that the author was 
consciously or unconsciously hampered 
by a desire to please both Englishmen 
and Americans. But whatever the 
case may be it is certain that the his- 
torical element is far less strong in 
Tue VirGInIANs than in Esmonp, and 
that such interest as it has is the 
interest of the domestic novel, the 
novel of manners, the novel of char- 
acter, rather than of the novel of 
history. 

Esmond was published in 1852. 
Before the next twelve months were 
out Hypatrta appeared, and it was 
followed within two years more by 
Westwarp Ho! In one respect and 
perhaps in more than one, these two 
brilliant books could not challenge 
comparison with even weaker work of 
Thackeray's than Esmonp. Neither 
in knowledge of human nature, nor 
in power of projecting the results of 
that knowledge in the creation of 
character, and in the adjustment to 
sequence of the minor and major 
events of life, was Kingsley the equal 
of his great contemporary. But as 
has been sufliciently pointed out, the 
most consummate command of charac- 
ter in its interior working is not 
necessary to the historical novelist. 
And in the gifts which are neces- 
sary to that novelist, Kingsley 
was very strong indeed,—not least so 
in that gift of adapting the novel of 
the past to the form and pressure of 
the present, which if not a necessary, 
and indeed sometimes rather a 
treacherous and questionable advan- 
tage, is undoubtedly an advantage in 
its way. He availed himself of this 
last to an unwise extent perhaps in 
drawing the Raphael of Hypatia, just 
as in WestwaRD Ho! he gave vent to 
some of the anti-Papal feelings of his 
day to an extent sufficient to make 
him in more recent days furiously un- 
popular with Roman Catholic critics 
who have not always honestly avowed 
the secret of their depreciation. But 
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the solid as well as original merits of 
these two books are such as cannot 
possibly be denied by any fair criticism 
which takes them as novels and not as 
something else. The flame which had 
not yet cleared itself of smoke in the 
earlier efforts of Yeast and ALTON 
Locke, which was to flicker and alter- 
nate bright with dimmer intervals in 
Two Years Aco and HeREWARD THE 


Wake, bDilazed with astonishing 
brilliancy in both. I think I have 


read Wrstwarp Ho! the oftener ; but 
I hardly know which I like the better. 
No doubt if Kingsley has escaped the 
curious curse which seems to rest on 
the classical historical-novel, he has 
done it by something not unlike one of 
those tricks whereby Our Lady and the 
Saints outwit Satan in legend. Not 
only is there much more of the thought 
and sentiment of the middle of the 
nineteenth century than of the begin- 
ning of the fifth, but the very 
antiquities and local colour of the 
time itself are a good deal advanced 
and made to receive much of .the 
medieval touch (which, as has been 
observed, is in possible keeping with 
the modern) rather than of that elder 
spirit from which we are so helplessly 
divided. But this is a_ perfectly 
legitimate stratagem, and the success 
of it is wonderful. If no figure 
(except perhaps the slightly sketched 
one of Pelagia) is of the first order 
for actual life, not one falls below the 
second, which,-let it be observed, is a 
very high class for the creations of 
fiction. The action never fails or 
makes a fault ; the dialogue, if a little 
mannered and literary now and then, 
is always crisp and full of pulse. But 
the splendid tableaux of which the 
book is full, tableaux artfully and 
even learnedly composed but thorough- 
ly alive, are the great charm and the 
great merit of it as a historical novel. 
The voyage down the Nile; the night- 
riots and the harrying of the Jews ; 
the panorama (I know no other word 
for it, but the thing is one of the finest 
in fiction,) of the defeat of Heraclian ; 
the scene in the theatre at Alexandria ; 
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the murder of Hypatia and the ven- 
geance of the Goths ;—all of these are 
not only bad to beat, but in their own 
way, like all thoroughly good things, 
they cannot be beaten. 

The attractions of Westwarp Ho! 
are less pictorial than those of its 
forerunner, which exceeds almost any 
novel that I know in this respect ; 
but they are even more strictly his- 
torical and more closely connected 
with historical action. In minute accu- 
racy Kingsley’s strength did not lie ; 
and here, though rather less than 
elsewhere, he laid himself open to 
the cavils of the enemy. But on the 
whole, if not in detail, he had acquired 
amore than competent knowledge of 
Elizabethan thought and sentiment, 
and had grasped the action and passion 
of the time with thorough and appre- 
ciative sympathy. He had moreover 
thoroughly imbued himself with the 
spirit of the regions over sea which 
he was to describe, and he had a 
mighty action or series of actions, 
real or feigned, for his theme. The 
result was again what may fairly be 
called a masterpiece. There is again 
perhaps only one character, Salvation 
Yeo, who is distinctly of the first class 
as a character, for Amyas is a little 
too typical, a little too much of the 
Happy Warrior who has one tempta- 
tion and overcomes it; but the rest 
play their respective parts quite satis- 
factorily, and are surely as good as 
any reasonable person can desire. 
The separate acts and scenes hurry the 
reader along in the most admirable 
fashion. From the day when Amyas 
finds the horn to the day when he 
flings away the sword, the chronicle 
goes on with step as light as it is 
steady, with interest as well main- 
tained as it is intense. And through- 
out it all, from first to last, after a 
fashion which cannot easily be matched 
elsewhere, Kingsley has contrived to 
create an atmosphere of chivalrous 
enthusiasm, a scheme of high action 
and passion, wonderfully contagious 
and intoxicating. The thing is not a 


mere boyish stimulant: its power 
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stands the test of thirty years’ read- 
ing ; and the way in which it “ nothing 
common does nor mean” deserves no 
phrase so well as the eroici furori of 
Bruno, who shared the friendship and 
caught the tone of the very society 
that Kingsley celebrates. 

It may seem odd that after the ap- 
pearance of three such books in little 
more than three years the style which 
they represented should have lost 
popularity. But such was the fact 
for reasons partly assigned already, 
and similar phenomena are by no 
means uncommon in literary history. 
For the best part of twenty years the 
Historical Novel was a little out of 
fashion. How it revived with Mr. 
Blackmore’s masterpiece, and how it 


has since been taken up with ever 
increasing zest, everybody knows. 
But the efforts of our present bene- 
factors are in all cases unfinished and 
in some we may hope will long remain 
so. Those who make them are happily 
alive, and “‘ stone dead hath no fellow ”’ 
for critical purposes as for others. 


So what success these efforts met 
The critic will not weigh,—as yet. 


But the mere fact of their existence 
and of their flourishing makes it all the 
more interesting to survey the history 
of what is still among the youngest,- 
though it has been trying to be born 
ever since a time which would have 
made it quite the eldest—of the kinds 
of Prose Fiction. 


GeorGE SAINTSBURY. 
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THE NEW JAPANESE CONSTITUTION. 


UntiL quite recently the Japanese 
were best known to the majority of 
Englishmen as the makers of artistic 
bric-a-brac. They excited a sort of 
sentimental interest, as a quaint 
people who in a way of their own 
painted fire-screens and fans, grew 
chrysanthemums and lilies, and dwelt 
in a land of surpassing loveliness. In 
a word, Japan was regarded very 
much as the Fortunate Islands of the 
modern world. When the war with 
China broke out, this fond vision of 
the fancy was rudely dispelled. It 
was seen that the Japanese could draw 
the sword as well as draw designs, 
and that they had something still in 
them of the old Oriental Adam. But 
quite apart from the question of their 
merits as artists and of the interest 
excited by the war in Corea, the 
Japanese may challenge our attention 
on other grounds. 

They have lately entered on a great 
experiment. The proposition that the 
majority of mankind have no desire 
for change was one of those brilliant 
generalisations for which Sir Henry 
Maine was famous, and upon its 
universal truth the Japanese have 
made a serious inroad. M. Rénan 
once compared nations to the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, Ordinarily, he 
said, they sleep from generation to 
generation ; but now and again they 
turn from one side to the other, and 
then occur the great changes of man- 
kind. At the times, for instance, of 
the Reformation and the French 
Revolution the nations of Northern 
Europe and of France awoke for a 
moment from their slumbers, and at 
their uneasy turnings the whole world 
shook. And so it has been in a 
measure with the Japanese. They 
too of recent years have been turning 
in their beds. Until then, what 


Tennyson said of China, that “ fifty 
years of Europe” were better than 
“a cycle of Cathay,” was probably 
quite as true of Japan. But all that 
is now changed, and the Japanese 
have adopted a large measure of that 
system of social organisation which for 
want of a better term is vaguely 
styled Western civilisation. An 
Oriental nation has made a sudden 
forward spring and that is a very re- 
markable event. In India, and per- 
haps in other portions of the East, that 
civilisation has made very slow way, 
and has tinged to a hardly apprecia- 
ble extent the different sections of 
society. The gulf between East and 
West yawns too wide to be easily, if 
ever, abridged, and it would probably 
be true to say that no Englishman 
can fully understand the mental 
standpoint of the average Chinaman 
or Hindoo. But it has not been so in 
Japan. Within the lifetime of the 
present generation she has torn off the 
swaddling-clothes of custom and 
tradition, and arrayed herself in the 


newest fashions of the West. If 
imitation be the sincerest form of 
flattery, then indeed Europe has 


reason to be pleased. This transfor- 
mation has extended to things both 
great and small, as well to social 
usages and manners, as to the arts and 
manufactures, and the very frame 
work of government itself. Within a 
decade that government has under- 
gone not merely a reform but a 
revolution. From a purely Oriental 
despotism it has suddenly blossomed 
forth into a constitutional monarchy 
of the most approved type. It is an 
event which is quite without prece- 
dent, and is an important episode in 
the history of human institutions. 


No other Oriental nation has ever yet 
shown itself capable of working parlia- 
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mentary institutions ; much less has 
it actually adopted them. But that is 
what the Japanese did in 1889, a year 
which by a curious coincidence marks 
the centenary of the creation of the 
American Constitution. In 1789 the 
citizens of the United States founded 
the first of the great modern Constitu- 
tions; a hundred years later the 
Japanese have come forward with the 
last. 

The making of the American Con- 
stitution was a very remarkable event, 
but that of the Constitution of Japan 
is in some respects more remarkable 
still. It is true indeed that the 
architects of the former had very 
great difficulties to contend with, and 
that they builded better than they 
knew. The obstacles were so great 
that probably nothing short of 
necessity would have succeeded in 
producing the Constitution at all. 
Its builders had no model to seize 
upon and copy ; they could only look 
round the world and snatch such 
materials as they could from this 
quarter or from that. The cut-and- 
dried written Constitution was then 
unknown ; the governments of Europe 
were anomalous growths, accretions of 
illogical ideas, and often the resulting 
products of wars, oppressions, and 
irrational superstitions. There was 
little about them to excite the emula- 
tion of the settlers of the New World, 
and the architects of America found 
few precedents, except in the mother 
country, which could be of any value. 
They could see much to be avoided, 
and they could study the writings of 
such political philosophers as Locke 
and Montesquieu. That they did to 
such purpose that they built a Con- 
stitution which has stood a century of 
stress and storm severe enough to 
wreck any but the strongest. The 
child of necessity, born almost in the 
throes of war, it yet must not be for- 
gotten that the American Constitution 
was the work of men of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, who had inherited the 
most glorious of traditions, in whose 
bone was liberty, and in whose blood 


was independence. ‘The task upon 
which they had entered was congenial 
to their nature. To all this the 
Japanese -were strangers, and from 
Western modes of thought they were 
poles asunder. Moreover, while the 
American colonists were a_ thinly 
scattered race, the Japanese formed a 
compact nation of hardly less than 
forty millions ; so that it may be said 
without exaggeration that so violent 
a disruption of the past by so 
numerous a people has probably never 
been witnessed in the history of the 
world. On the other hand fortune 
has been kind to the builders of 
Japan. They worked in peaceful 
times, and so far from not having any 
models with which to guide their 
handiwork, they have rather suffered 
from an embarrassment of riches. 
Almost all the States of Europe had 
by this time their written Constitu- 
tions, which had either been wrested 
by force or conceded from fear, and 
Japan had the governments of the 
civilised world to choose from. Such 
work was comparatively easy. 

This eminently eclectic Constitution 
is of the written or rigid type, and is 
the work mainly of that distinguished 
statesman, Count Ito Hirobumi. It 
is prefaced by the Imperial oath 
which was taken, and the Imperial 
speech which was delivered on its 
promulgation. Both oath and speech 
apparently .attempt to conceal the 
reality of change with a nebulous 
grandiloquence of phrase, and a pro- 
fession of sturdy conservative princi- 
ples. As though frightened at the 
magnitude of their own creation the 
Japanese seem to try to hide its 
importance from themselves. There 
is something peculiarly naive about 
the character of the oath. A more 
radical revolution than the granting 
of the Japanese Constitution it would 
be difficult to imagine; yet it is 
gravely maintained by the words of 
the oath to be mildly conservative. 
The Emperor swears that “in pur- 
suance of a great policy co-extensive 
with the heavens and the earth, we 
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shall maintain and secure from decline 
the ancient form of government ;” and 
the Constitution is declared to be “ only 
an exposition of the grand precepts for 
the conduct of the government 
bequeathed by the Imperial Founder 
of our House, and by our, Imperial 
ancestors.” The Imperial speech, 
and the preamble to the Consti- 
tution are quite in keeping with 
the oath. The Emperor displays a 
full sense of the dignity of his 
position ; for not only does he declare 
his policy to be “coextensive with the 
heavens and the earth,” but that his 
Empire has its foundation “upon a 
basis which is to last for ever.” More- 
over he speaks of the Constitution as 
“the present immutable fundamental 
law,” and as exhibiting “ the principles 
to which our descendants and our 
subjects and their descendants are for 
ever to conform.” But by a singular 
inconsistency almost in the same 
breath provisions are made for the 
amendment of that which is declared 
to be immutable; and the initiative 
right of amendment is thereupon 
reserved to the Emperor and his suc- 
cessors, who are bound to submit their 
proposals to the Imperial Diet. 

After this somewhat bombastic 
beginning, which is probably nothing 
more than a harmless ebullition of 
pardonable pride, the Constitution 
may be said to settle down to business. 
It opens with an exposition of the 
status of the Emperor, who is properly 
styled “ Kotei” and not “ Mikado,” 
a word which means literally 
“Honourable Gate.” Though his 
person is declared to be sacred and 
inviolable, it is evident at once that 
he is intended to be a strictly con- 
stitutional monarch. He is bound to 
exercise the rights of sovereignty in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution. As is the case with 
the British Crown, he forms a part of 
Parliament, for he can only exercise 
his legislative powers with the consent 
of the Imperial Diet. He is too, the 
head of the Executive, and convokes, 
opens, closes, prorogues, and dissolves 
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the Diet. He has the supreme com- 
mand of the army and navy, deter- 
mines their organisation and strength, 
declares war, makes peace, and con- 
cludes treaties. He is the fountain of 
honour, and confers titles of nobility, 
rank, orders, and other marks of dis- 
tinction. He has the privilege of 
mercy, and the right to order amnesty, 
pardon, commutation of punishment, 
and rehabilitation. So that he prac- 
tically possesses all the powers which 
belong to any constitutional monarch 
or Republican president. But these 
very ample prerogatives do not form 
the whole of his authority. He has 
the right to make ordinances as 
distinguished from laws, or in other 
words to issue decrees on extraor- 
dinary occasions without the concur- 


rence of the Diet. Necessity will 
sometimes override legality, and 
emergencies may arise when the 


spirit of the law is best observed by 
ignoring its letter. The maxim salus 
publica suprema lex holds good in 
Japan as it does all the world over, and 
it is doubtless due to a perception of 
its truth that these extraordinary 
powers have been conferred on the 
Emperor. That they are liable to 
abuse, and should only be exercised 
in accordance with what are con- 
veniently termed constitutional con- 
ventions, is apparent at a glance. It 
is impossible to frame a Constitution 
so as entirely to prevent any breach 
of its provisions. No talisman can 
be devised against chicanery and force. 
Forbearance and good faith are, so to 
speak, the lubricating oils which alone 
make a Constitution a possible engine 
of government ; and this should not 
be forgotten by those who have passed 
an unfavourable judgment upon a 
provision of this Constitution which 
they believe to be specially liable to 
abuse. 

The rights and duties of subjects 
are next provided for, and it may be 
said generally that their liberties are, 
on the face of it at least, as fully 
guaranteed as in any Western nation. 
For instance, every Japanese subject 
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is entitled to have “ liberty of abode 
and of changing the same within the 
limits of the law’”’; while no one 
may be arrested, detained, tried, or 
punished unless according to law, nor 
be deprived of his right of being tried 
by the judges appointed by law. 
Nor may his home be entered or 
searched without his consent, except 
in the cases specially provided. It 
is moreover a notable provision that, 
save in particular circumstances, the 
secrecy of letters in the post is to 
remain inviolable. Anyone who re- 
calls the revelations which about fifty 
years ago were made with regard to 
the opening of Mazzini’s letters by the 
English postal authorities will be 
ready to admit that in this matter at 
least England has not been so far in 
advance of Japan. It is probable 
indeed that France and other Con- 
tinental States are actually behind 
her. At least the Cabinet Noir, 
whose special function it was to 
examine correspondence in the post, 
was active during the Second Empire, 
and is said to still linger in fact if not 
in name. Freedom of religious belief 
is guaranteed, and so are the rightly 
cherished liberties of the Platform 
and the Press. These rights, it 
should be said, may only be exercised 
“within the limits of the law,” and it 
must freely be admitted that beneath 
a rigorous administration these limits 
might be reduced to very narrow 
bounds. In Germany, for instance, 
where the freedom of the Press is 
nominally granted, editors are con- 
stantly subjected to fine and imprison- 
ment, and freedom in Japan may not 
be so real as the words of the Con- 
stitution would lead one to suppose. 
The Legislative body is the Im- 
perial Diet, and it consists of two 
Houses, the House of Peers and the 
House of Representatives. No law 
can be made without their consent, 
and either House can initiate legisla- 
tion. The Diet must be convoked 
every year, but it is worthy of 
note that the session can only last 
three months, except indeed in cases 


of urgent necessity, when it may be 
prolonged by Imperial order. The 
Japanese, as is the case also with the 
citizens of some of the States of the 
American Union, must have some 
sense of the inconveniences attending 
an excessive legislative ardour. At 
all events, unless the Diet gets through 
its business much quicker than the 
British House of Commons, legisla- 
tion in Japan cannot be very brisk. 
It is certain that a three months’ 
session at St. Stephen’s would com- 
pletely strangle a Newcastle pro- 
gramme. When the House of 
Representatives has been dissolved, 
a new one must be convoked 
within five months. No debate 
can be opened and no vote can 
be taken in either House, unless a 
quorum of not less than one-third 
of the whole number of Members is 
present; the deliberations of both 
Houses are held in public ; no Member 
of either House can be held responsi- 
ble outside for an opinion uttered or 
for any vote given in the Houses ; 
and Members of both Houses are 
during the session free from arrest 
unless with the consent of the House 
to which they belong, except in the 
cases of flagrant crimes, or of offences 
connected with a state of internal 
commotion or foreign trouble. From 
a constitutional point of view a most 
interesting and important provision 
is that which declares that Ministers 
of State or Delegates of the Govern- 
ment may at any time take seats and 
speak in either House. It is a 
provision which indelibly stamps the 
Japanese Constitution as belonging 
to the type of parliamentary govern- 
ment of which the British is the most 
eminent example. The government 
of the United States is perhaps the 
best example of the non-parliamentary 
type, for there a Minister may not sit 
or speak in either House. The dis- 
tinction involved in these differences 
of type is one which cuts very deep 
and may produce momentous conse- 
quences ; it is therefore of interest to 
note that Japan follows the British 
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and not the American example. 
There is no law in England which 
compels a Minister to take a seat in 
either House; but there is a custom 
that he should do so which has 
almost the force of law, and which 
except in very unusual cases it would 
be most inexpedient to violate. And 
so in Japan, though the Constitution 
allows a Minister the option of taking 
a seat in either House, it would be 
contrary to all experience to suppose 
that this option will not in practice 
be reduced to a nullity. It may be 
taken almost as a foregone conclusion 
that the Japanese Minister, like the 
British, will feel that he has really 
very little choice in the matter. It 
is, moreover, expressly provided that 
all laws, Imperial ordinances, and 
Imperial rescripts of whatever kind 
that relate to affairs of State require 
the counter-signature of a Minister of 
State, and the respective Ministers of 
State are to give their advice to the 
Emperor and to be responsible for it ; 
another particular in which the prac- 
tice of Japan approximates to our 
own. 

Of the judicial system there is not 
much to be said. It is however 
satisfactory to observe that no judge 
can be removed unless by way of 
criminal sentence or disciplinary 
punishment, and that trials are con- 
ducted in public. But there is one 
particular in which the practice of 
Japan diverges from our own and 
resembles the French judicial system. 
Actions to which the Executive au- 
thorities are parties do not lie 
within the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
law courts, but within that of the 
Courts of Administrative Litigation. 
This seems to exactly correspond to 
the French system of Loi Adminis- 
tratif. 

After the lively feelings stirred by 
the passing of the recent Budget, 
Englishmen will probably care to 
hear how they do these things in 
Japan. As might have been expected, 
it is provided that the expenditure 
and revenue of the State require the 
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consent of the Imperial Diet by 
means of an annual Budget, It is 
more important to note that, though 
the voting of the Budget does not 
fall within the peculiar province of 
the Representative House, yet it is 
provided that it must be first laid 
before that House. Students of 
political philosophy will keenly watch 
to see whether in course of time 
the rights of the House of Peers to 
introduce amendments in the Bud- 
get will remain a living force, or 
whether they will be practically 
reduced to a shadow, as has_ been 
the case with the British House of 
Lords. 

For the regulations which direct 
the practice of the Diet, the Presi- 
dents and the Vice-Presidents of 
both Houses are nominated by the 
Emperor, in the case of the Upper 
House out of all the Members, and in 
that of the Lower House out of three 
Members respectively elected by their 
colleagues for each of those offices. 
The Presidents of both Houses receive 
an annual salary of four thousand 
yen, and the Vice-Presidents of two 
thousand yen. So that if the value 
of the yen "be taken at three shillings 
and fourpence, it will be seen that 
these salaries are exceedingly modest. 
Not a little interesting too, in view of 
the demands which are now being 
persistently pressed by our English 
Radicals, are the provisions relating 
to the payment of Members. Elected 
and nominated Members of the Upper 
House (of which something will here- 
after be said) and Members of the 
House of Representatives receive an 
annual allowance of eight hundred 
yen and their travelling expenses ; 
and though they may not decline their 
allowances, they are not entitled to 
receive them unless they comply with 
the summons of convocation. Members 
holding government appointments may 
not receive the annual allowance ; 
but those who are on committees are 
entitled to additional pay when the 
committee continues to sit during a 
recess. It must be admitted that in 
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the matter of payment of its legis- 
lators, Japan is but following the 
almost universal practice of the 
civilised world. Almost everywhere 
now Members are either paid or at 
least allowed their travelling expenses. 
The salaries of the Japanese legis- 
lators are however on a very modest 
scale. They are so certainly in com- 
parison with those of the United 
States, and approximate rather to 
the almost penurious allowances of 
Switzerland; a fact which will go 
some way to rid Japan of that baneful 
creature the professional politician. 
The Japanese Diet is evidently no 
place for idle dilettantes. In the strict- 
ness of its rules it goes beyond even 
the Swiss Legislative Chambers. In 
Switzerland a Member who does not 
attend the sittings of the House 
merely loses his salary ; but in Japan 
Members of both Houses must obtain 
leave of absence from their respective 
Presidents, and such leave must not 
exceed a week. Moreover no Member 
is allowed to absent himself from the 
sittings of the House or of a 
committee, without having forwarded 
to the President a notice setting forth 
proper reasons for his absence. Nor 
does the matter end here. If a 
Member without substantial reason 
fails to answer within a week to the 
summons of convocation, or absents 
himself from the sittings of the House 
or a committee, or exceeds his leave 
of absence, and after having received 
from the President a summons to 
attend, still without good reason fails 
to comply with it, he is on the 
expiration of a week, if a Member 
of the House of Peers, suspended 
from his seat, if a Represent- 
ative, expelled from the House. 
These rules strike an Englishman as 
being exceedingly drastic, and would 
render parliamentary life an intoler- 
able burden. The pressure exerted 
by Party Whips and vigilant con- 
stituents is probably as much as most 
Members can endure; and there is 
probably nothing in the Japanese 
Constitution more forcibly illustrating 


the immense difference between the 
political atmosphere of Japan and of 
the Western world than these singular 
provisions which almost reduce the 
regimen of the Diet to that of a 
school. They may be a wholesome 
discipline in a country where parlia- 
mentary institutions are new and 
alien to the traditions of the people ; 
but if Japan has borrowed the forms, 
she has not yet accepted the spirit of 
the West. 

There is a regular system of com- 
mittees, as in our Parliament. These 
committees are of three kinds, Stand- 
ing and Special Committees and a 
Committee of the whole House. The 
method of selecting the Standing 
Committees is peculiar. In each 
House the -Members are divided into 
several sections by lot, and then each 
section elects from the Members of 
the House an equal number to the 
Standing Committees. 

The british private Member will be 
curious to see whether his fellows 
in Japan receive any better treatment 
than himself. He will perhaps be 
gratified to find that he has not much 
cause for envy, for in Japan, as in 
England, the Government of the day 
has a superior claim over the private 
Member upon the time of the House. 
Bills brought in by the Government 
have precedence, except when the 
concurrence of the Government is 
obtained to a contrary course, in cases 
of urgent necessity. All Bills must 
pass three readings, but these steps 
may be omitted when the Govern- 
ment, or not less than ten Members, 
demand it, and a majority of not less 
than two-thirds of the Members 
present concur. And though Bills 
brought in by the Government must 
first be submitted to the examination 
of a committee, this process may be 
dispensed with when the Government 
demand it on grounds of urgent 
necessity. Moreover if a private 
Member moves to introduce a Bill or 
to make an amendment to a Bill, such 
motion may not be made the subject 
of debate, unless it is supported by not 
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less than twenty Members; nor may 
any Member put a question to a 
Minister unless he is supported by at 
least thirty Members. So that it is 
evident that it is not in the British 
House of Commons alone that there 
are considerable restraints upon in- 
dividual zeal. Parliamentary govern- 
ment tends everywhere to reduce 
private initiative in legislation to a 
minimum, and Japan appears to be no 
exception to the rule. 

That portion of the Constitution 
which deals with the law of election 
will commend itself to those who 
took an interest in the recent Regis- 
tration bill of the present Govern- 
ment. The subject is too large to be 
more than merely touched upon. It 
will be found however in Japan that 
there is nothing of that censurable 
laxity which is common in the United 
States, where it is actually possible 
for a perfect stranger just landed from 
abroad to “ go right in and vote.” In 
order to possess the franchise a Jap- 
anese must be not less than twenty- 
five years of age, must have fixed his 
permanent residence, and have actu- 
ally resided in certain electoral dis- 
tricts for not less than a year previous 
to the date of the electoral list, and 
must still be residing there. He 
must also within the same limitation of 
time have been paying in his district 
Imperial taxes to the amount of not 
less than fifteen yen, and must be 
still paying them ; in the case of the 
income-tax, he must have been paying 
it for not less than full three years 
previous to the same date and must 
still be paying it. A candidate for 
election must be not less than thirty 
years old; obviously there will be no 
Japanese Pitt to be Premier at the 
age of twenty-three. The “New 
Woman” has not advanced so far in 
Japan as she has done in New Zea- 
land, for as yet there is no female 
suffrage. For the rest, it may be 
noted that the expenses of elections 
are defrayed out of local taxes; that 
priests of religion of all kinds are in- 
eligible, and (a fact of special interest 
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to the Anti-Gambling League) that 
among the persons disqualified both 
as electors and candidates are those 
who have been punished for gambling 
within three years of the date of the 
completion of their sentence ; that the 
heads of noble families are ineligible ; 
that the register in each district is 
made out yearly; that elections are 
all held on one day ; that the term of 
membership is four years; that elec- 
tion disputes are decided in the law 
courts; and that bribery and cor- 
ruption are punishable by fine. 

The composition of the House of 
Peers is certainly curious. It com- 
bines the principles of heredity, of 
life-peerages, of nomination and elec- 
tion, and there are probably few of 
the suggested schemes for the reform 
of the House of Lords which it does 
not anticipate in some particulars at 
least. It is made up of five classes: 
members of the Imperial Family, 
Princes and Marquises ; Counts, Vis- 
counts, and Barons elected by their 
own orders as representatives ; per- 
sons nominated by the Emperor on 
account of meritorious services to the 
State or for their learning ; and lastly, 
persons chosen by and from among a 
selected class of the people at large. 
The position is hereditary with the 
persons of the first two classes, while 
those of the third class are life-mem- 
bers, and those of the two remaining 
classes serve for a period of seven 
years. Members of the second class 
must have attained the age of twenty- 
tive years, and those of the fourth and 
fifth classes the age of thirty years 
respectively. It is a scheme which 
appears upon the face of it to be an 
ingenious attempt to solve the diffi- 
cult problem of creating a really 
effective second Chamber which at 
the same time shall not excite envy 
and suspicion, and it well deserves 
the serious consideration of those 


English Radicals who are not content 
to let the House of Lords remain as 
it is. 

There is not space here to do more 
than touch upon the salient points of 
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this 
It is a very clever bit of eclecticism, 
if it is nothing else ; but its practical 


most interesting Constitution. 


success depends entirely upon the 
spirit in which it is received, and the 
natural aptitude of the people to ac- 
cept it. If they are as yet unfitted 
to adopt such a form of government 
as I have attempted to describe, the ex- 
periment is foredoomed to ignominious 
failure. If the Constitution is simply 
a piece of clever mimicry, then these 
borrowed institutions can strike no 
root into the soil, and the civilisation 
of Japan will be no more than a 
veneer, which will be sure to wear 
very thin. Let us then see how, so 
far as it has yet gone, the Constitution 
has actually worked. 

It was promulgated in the year 
i889, The first election took place 
in the following year, and the large 
amount of interest taken in the 
matter is shown by the fact that there 
were no less than six hundred ‘and 
forty-nine candidates for two hundred 
and ninety-nine seats. It is said that 
there was a good deal of bribery, and 
that one successful candidate was 
assassinated, a thing which will per- 
haps not seem very surprising in 
Japan when one considers the bribery 
and rowdyism which used to be the in- 
separable accompaniments of election 
contests in England. The next 
election took place in February, 1892, 
the chief feature of which appears to 
have been a considerable defeat of the 
Liberal Party lead by Count Okuma. 
[t was in that Diet that difficulties 
arose last year. The Government 
proposed to increase the navy, and in 
order to raise the necessary money, 
they at the same time proposed to in- 
crease the taxes on tobacco and 
native wines. The House of Repre- 
sentatives refused to sanction this 
portion of the Budget, and the 
Government justified its determina- 
tion to persist upon constitutional 
grounds. Both sides were unwilling 
to give way, and things were simply 
reduced to a dead-lock. Obstruction 
was persistent, and the Government 


was unable to carry any of its 
legislative measures, except by giving 
promises of large concessions. The 
excitement in the country became very 
great ; the attacks of the “ Soshi” (a 
set of turbulent busybodies) upon 
prominent individuals increased daily, 
and it became necessary to restrain 
the outspoken freedom of the Press. 
One journal went so far as to call the 
Members of the Diet ‘“‘Honenukidojo,” 
or boneless fish. Its editor and pub- 
lisher were prosecuted by the Presi- 
dent, and were sentenced to a fine of 
fifty yen and a year’s imprisonment. 
So disorderly too were the sittings of 
the Diet that the Government tried 
the experiment of proroguing it from 
time to time for the statutory period 
of fifteen days, but without bringing 
the matter any nearer to a solution. 
The end, however, came at last in a 
manner which can only be described 
as thoroughly Japanese. The House 
of Representatives presented an ad- 
dress to the Emperor asking for 
advice, and his reply was singularly 
naive. He advocated harmony, 
ordered three hundred thousand yen 
from his income to be devoted for six 
years to naval construction, and ten per 
cent. to be deducted from the salaries 
of government officials for the same 
purpose. The singular character of 
Japanese politics can best be realised 
by considering what would be thought 
of any European Government which 
proposed to meet an increase of Naval 
Estimates by deductions from the 
salaries of its Civil Servants. Yet in 
Japan the proposal seems to have ex- 
cited no opposition. But this was only 
the beginning of woes, for one trouble 
was quickly followed by another. The 
President of the House of Representa- 
tives brought such odium on himself 
that he was requested to resign, and 
on his refusal to do so was by a vote of 
the House suspended from his func- 
tions for a week. Such turbulence 
marked the sittings of the House that 
the Emperor was at last compelled to 
resort to a dissolution. The Western 
imagination almost refuses to conceive 
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the suspension of the Speaker of the 
English House of Commons, and of 
Her Majesty dissolving the latter for 
disorder. 

From what has taken place it is 
clear that, though the Japanese may 
have all the forms of parliainentary 
institutions, they have as yet no pro- 
per conception of their spirit. Had 
such been the case, the Government 
would not have persisted in forcing 
through its Budget in the teeth of a 
hostile majority in the Lower House ; 
nor would that House have entered 
upon ar unseemly wrangle with its 
President. Even the warmest admirers 
of Japan must admit that the results 
are not as yet encouraging, and it may 
well be doubted whether the Constitu- 
tion can be otherwise regarded than as 
acleverly constructed toy, which will 
be unable to resist the wear and tear 


of practice. The conduct of the 
politicians of Japan has on some 
occasions resembled rather the 


grotesque gambols of a mimic than 
the acts of serious statesmen. Bor- 
rowed political institutions, like 
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clothes, are frequently misfits, and 
an Oriental State which parades in 
the newest fashions of the West runs 
some risk at least of ridicule. The 
Japanese have imported so many 
foreign habits that they have begun 
to wear an air which is entirely arti- 
ficial, and which reminds one of the 
description of Talleyrand as a man 
who contrived to build a sort of natural 
character for himself out of a mass of 
deliberate affectations. In this there is 
obviously danger. It is already said by 
some that the Diet has fallen a victim 
to that system of “groups,” that 
species of political phylloxera, so to 
speak, which withers the vitality of 
the Representative Houses of the West. 
Nay more, it has been said that the 
war in Corea was provoked in order 
to divert attention from an intoler- 
able domestic situation. But what- 
ever be the facts, the Japanese experi- 
ment will continue to be watched with 
deep interest ; and should it succeed its 
success cannot fail to profoundly 
modify, if not to transform, the 


Eastern world. 
C. B. Royiance-Kent. 
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CHAPTERS FROM SOME 
XI. IN 


Arter his return from America my 
father took an apartment in Paris for 
the autumn months, and it was then 
that he told us he had made a plan for 
wintering in Rome. It almost seems to 
me now that the rest of my life dates 
in some measure from those old Roman 
days, which were all the more vivid 
because my sister and I were still 
spectators and not yet actors in the 
play. I was just fifteen ; my sister was 
still a little girl, but I thought myself 
a young woman, I have written else- 
where of Mrs. Kemble and Mrs. Sar- 
toris and the Brownings, who were all 
living at Rome that winter, with a 
number of interesting people, all drink- 
ing, as we were about to do, of the 
waters of Trevi. How few of us 
returned to the fountain! But the 
proverb, I think, must apply to 
one’s spiritual return. For, though 
one may drink and drink and go 
back again and again, it is ever a 
different person that stands by the 
fountain ; whereas the shadowy self 
by the stone basin, bending over the 
rushing water, is the same and does 
not change. 

We started early in December, 
my father, my sister, and I. He 
had his servant with him, for al- 
ready his health had begun to fail 
him. We reached Marseilles in 
bitter weather late one night. We 
laid our travelling plaids upon our 
beds to keep ourselves warm, but 
though we shivered our spirits rose to 
wildest pitch next morning in the ex- 
citement of the golden moment. The 
wonderful sights in the streets are 
before me still,—the Jews, Turks, 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, chattering 
in gorgeous colours and strange lan- 
guages; the quays, the crowded ship- 
ping, the amethyst water. I can still 
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see in a sort of mental picture a 
barge piled with great golden onions 
floating along one of the quays, guided 
by a lonely woman in blue rags 
with a coloured kerchief on her head. 
“There goes the Lady of Shalot,” 
said my father; and when we looked 
at him rather puzzled, for we knew 
nothing of onions and very little 
of Tennyson in those days, he ex- 
plained that a shalot was a species 
of onion, and after a moment's re- 
flection we took in his little joke, feel- 
ing that nobody ever thought of such 
droll things as he did. Then we 
reached our hotel again, where there 
were Turks still drinking coffee under 
striped awnings, and a black man in 
a fez, and a lank British diplomatist, 
with a very worn face, who knew my 
father, arriving from some outlandish 
place with piles of luggage ; and we 
caught sight of the master of the hotel 
and his family gathered round a soup 
tureen in a sort of glass conservatory, 
and so went upstairs to rest and re- 
fresh ourselves before our start that 
evening. All this splendour and 
novelty and /ua mundi had turned 
our heads, for we forgot our warm 
wraps and half our possessions at the 
hotel, and did not discover, till long 
after the steamer had started with all 
of us on board, how many essentials 
we had left behind. 

The sun was setting as we steamed 
out of Marseilles, and the rocky 
island of Iff stood out dark and crisp 
against the rush of bright wavelets ; 
across which we strained our eyes to see 
Monte Cristo in his sack splashing into 
the water of the bay. Then we got 
out to sea, and the land disappeared 
by degrees. How the stars shone 
that night on board the big ship! 
The passengers were all on deck talk- 
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ing in a pleasant murmur of voices, 
broken by laughs and exclamations. 
Among them were some people who 
specially attracted us, a very striking 
and beautiful quartet from the north. 
There was a lovely mother, oldish, 
widowed, but very beaytiful still ; the 
two charming daughters, one tall and 
fair, the other a piquante brunette ; 
there was the son, one of the hand- 
somest young men I have ever seen. 
They were going to Rome, they told 
us, for the winter. Christina, the 
eldest girl, was dressed in white. She 
seemed to me some fair Urania, con- 
trolling the stars in their wondrous 
maze as she and I and my sister paced 
the deck till it was very late, and 
some bell sounded, and my father 
came up and sent us down to our 
cabin. Then the night turned bitter 
cold, and, as we had left our shawls 
on the shores of France, we made 
haste to get to bed and to be warm. 
Though it was cold we liked fresh air, 
and were glad to find that our port- 
holes had been left open by the 
steward; we scrambled into our 
berths, and fell asleep. I lay at the 
top, and my sister in the berth below. 
How well I remember waking sud- 
denly in a slop of salt-water ! The ship 
was sinking, we were all going to be 
drowned, and with a wild shriek call- 
ing to my sister I sprang from the 
cabin and rushed up the companion- 
steps on deck. I thought she called 
me back, but I paid no heed, as I 
reached the top of the companion- 
ladder, dripping and almost in tears, 
with my fatal announcement. There 
[ encountered the steward, who began 
to laugh, as he led me back crest- 
fallen to our cabin, at the door of which 
my sister was standing. The water 
was dancing in, in a stream, and the 
steward scolded us well as he screwed 
up the port-holes and got us some dry 
bedding. Next morning, to my inex- 
pressible mortification, I heard some 
people telling the story. “ She rushed 
on deck, and declared the ship was 
sinking,” said one voice to another. 
I didn’t wait to hear any more, but 
fled. 
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The wind went downagain, but it was 
still bitter cold, and we shivered with- 
out our wraps, as we steamed up to 
Genoa along the spreading quays with 
their background of gorgeous palaces 
and cloud-capped towers. There were 
convicts in their chains at work upon 
the great steps of the quay, who stared 
at us as we landed. And the very first 
thing which happened to us when we 
found ourselves in Italy at last—the 
land where citrons bloom, where 
orange flowers scent the air—was that 
we drove straight away to a narrow 
back street, where we were told we 
should find a shop for English goods, 
and then and there my father bought 
us each a warm gray wrap, with 
stripes of black, nothing in the least 
Italian or romantic, but the best 
that we could get. And then, as we 
had now a whole day to spend on 
shore, and shawls to keep us warm, 
we drove about the town, and after 
visiting a palace or two took the rail- 
way, which had been quite lately 
opened to Pisa. The weather must 
have changed as the day went on, for 
it was sunshine, not Shetland wool, 
that warmed us at last; but the 
wind was blowing still, and what I 
specially remember in the open Piazza 
at Pisa is the figure of a stately monk, 
whose voluminous robes were flutter- 
ing and beating as he passed us, 
wrapped in darkness, mystical, 
majestic, with all the light beyond 
his stateliness, and the cathedral in its 
glory and the Leaning Tower aslant 
in the sunlight for a background. 

Our adventures for the day were not 
yet over. At the station we found two 
more of the ship’s passengers, young 
men with whom we had made acquaint- 
ance, and we all returned to Genoa 
together. The train was late, and 
we had to be on board at a certain 
time, so that we engaged a carriage, 
and drovequickly to the quay, where the 
convicts clanking in their chains were 
still at work, A boat was found, rowed 
by some sailors who certainly did not 
wear chains, but who were otherwise 
not very unlike those industrious con- 
victs in appearance. The bargain was 
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made, we all five entered the boat, and 
as we were getting in we could see 
our great ship in the twilight looking 
bigger than ever, and one rocket and 
then another going off towards the 
dawning stars. ‘They are signalling 
for us,” said one of our companions ; 
‘we shall soon be on board.” 

We had pulled some twenty strokes 
from the shore by this time, when 
suddenly the boatmen left off rowing. 
They put down their oars, and one of 
them began talking volubly, though I 
could not understand what he said. 
‘‘ What’s to be done?” said one of the 
young men to my father. “They say 
they won’t go on unless we give them 
fifty francs more,” and he began shak- 
ing his head and remonstrating in 
broken Italian. The boatmen paid no 
attention, shrugging their shoulders 
and waiting as if they were determined 
never to row another stroke. Then 
the steamer sent uptwo more rockets, 
which rose through the twilight, bid- 
ding us hurry ; and then suddenly my 
father rose up in the stern of the 
boat where he was sitting, and, stand- 
ing tall and erect and in an anger 
such as I had never seen him in before 
or after in all my life, he shouted out 
in loud and indignant English, “ D—n 
you, go on!” a simple malediction 
which carried more force than all the 
Italian polysyllables and expostula- 
tions of our companions. To our 
surprise and great relief, the men 
seemed frightened ; they took to their 
oars again and began to row, grum- 
bling and muttering. When we got 
on board the ship they told us it was 
a well-known trick the Genoese boat- 
men were in the habit of playing upon 
travellers, and that they would have 
sent a boat for us if we had delayed 
any longer. 

We reached our journey’s end next 
morning, and landed at Civita Vecchia 
about midday. This landing was no 
less wonderful than everything else, 
we thought, as we looked in awe at 
the glorious blaze of colour, at the 
square Campanile with its flat tiled 
roof, and at all that we were going 
to see, which was coming to meet us 
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on the very shore. ‘To begin with, 
there was the chorus from the Opera 
waiting in readiness, men with 
pointed hats and Italian legs, women 
in fancy dress, with fancy dress babies, 
all laughing, talking in Italian, and at 
home in Italy. We had some trouble 
in getting onr luggage through the 
dogana. Most of the other travellers 
started before we did, and we were 
among the last to leave for Rome. My 
father was anxious to get on, for there 
were unpleasant rumours about bri- 
gands on the road. Another family, 
Russians, with a courier and a great 
deal of luggage, was to follow us, and 
some one suggested we should wait for 
their escort; but on the whole my 
father decided to start. The afternoon 
shadows were beginning to lengthen 
when at length we were packed and 
ready. We had a mouldy postchaise, 
with a gray ragged lining, and our 
luggage on the top. We hoped to get 
to Rome before dark. I remember 
thrilling as my father buttoned his 
overcoat and told us he had put his 
hundred louis for safety into an inner 
pocket. 

The country is not very beautiful 
between Civita Vecchia and Rome ; at 
least 1 do not remember anything to 
distract our attention from our alarms. 
We were just frightened enough to be 
stimulated and amused as we jolted 
past the wide fields where the men 
were at work. We sat all three 
abreast in the jolting old carriage ; 
my father’s servant was on the box. 
We were reading our Tauchnitz books, 
being tired of watching the flat hori- 
zons, When suddenly the carriage 
stopped, and Charles Pearman with a 
pale face of alarm came to the window 
and said that one of the traces had 
broken, and that there were a number 
of people all coming round the car- 
riage. We were surrounded by people 
as if by magic,—satyrs, shepherds, 
strange bearded creatures with conical 
hats and with pitchforks in their 
hands. The sun was just setting, and 
dazzling into our faces all the time. 
For some five minutes we waited, 
looking at each other in silence and 
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wondering what was going to come 
next. At the end of that time,and after 
a good deal of conversation with the pos- 
tillions, thesatyrs and fauns went their 
way with their pitchforks, leaving us, to 
our inexpressible relief, to continue our 
journey. Then came the dusk at last, 
and the road seemed longer and longer. 
I think I had fallen asleep in my cor- 
ner, when my father put his hand on 
my shoulder. “ Look !” he said, and I 
looked, and, lo! there rose the dusky 
dome of St. Peter’s gray upon the 
dark-blue sky. 

Very soon afterwards some one with 
a lantern opened the gates of Rome, 
and examined our passport, and let us 
in. We drove to our hotel inthe Via 
Condotti, and when we awoke next 
day it was to the sound of count- 


less church bells in the morning 
light. 


When we leant from the window of 
our entresol sitting room, with its odd 
yellow walls, we could almost touch 
the heads of the passers by. It was 
Sunday morning ; all the bells were 
flinging and ringing, and they seemed 
to be striking and vibrating against 
that wonderful blue sky overhead. 
How well I remember my first Roman 
contadina, as she walked majestically 
along the street below ; black-haired, 
white-capped, white-sleeved, and 
covered with ornaments, on her way 
to mass. 

The Piazza d’Espagna, at the end of 
our street, was one flood of sunshine, 
in which other contadinas and bam- 
binos and romantic shepherds were 
floating when we came out to look and 
to wonder. Wonderful as it all was, 
it seemed also almost disappointing. 
We had expected, we didn’t know 
what ; and this was something ; some- 
thing tangible, appreciable, and so far 
less than we expected. “Wait a 
bit,” said my father; “people are 
always a little disappointed when they 
first come to Rome.” 

I remember long after hearing Mr. 
Appleton say : “ People expect to taste 
the result of two thousand years of 
civilisation in a morning; it takes 
more than a morning to receive so 
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a life- 
Mr. Appleton 
was right when he said it takes a 


much into one’s mind 
time is not too long.” 


lifetime to realise some ideas. But 
now and then one certainly lives a 
lifetime almost in a comparatively 
flying minute ; and those two months 
at Rome, short as they were, have 
lasted my lifetime. The people, 
the sights, the sounds, have never 
quite ceased for me yet. They have 
become an habitual association, and 
have helped to make that mental 
standard by which one habitually 
measures the events as they follow 
one another. 

That first evening in Rome, as we 
sat at dinner at the table d’hdte in 
the dark vaulted dining room, all the 
people, I remember, were talking con 
fusedly of an attack by brigands upon 
some Russians on the road from Civita 
Vecchia ; the very vagueness of the 
rumour made it the more impressive 
to us. 

There is a letter from my father 
to his mother which he must have 
written the very next day; it is 
dated Hétel Franz, Via Condotti, 
December 6. ‘‘ We have very comfort- 
able quarters at the hotel where | 
lived before,” he writes, “ except for 
some animal that bit me furiously 
when I was asleep yesterday on the 
sofa, It can’t be a bug, of course—the 
chambermaid declares she has never 
seen such a thing, nor so much as 
a flea, so it must be a_ scorpion, 
I suppose,” and he goes on to com- 
pare St. Peter’s to Pisa. ‘“ We agreed 
Pisa is the best,” he says. ‘‘ The 
other is a huge heathen parade. The 
founder of the religion utterly disap- 
pears under the enormous pile of 
fiction and ceremony that has been 
built round him. I’m not quite sure 
that I think St. Peter’s handsome. 
The front is positively ugly, that is 
certain, but nevertheless the city is 
glorious. We had a famous walk on 
the Pincio, and the sun set for us with 
a splendour quite imperial. I wasn't 
sorry when the journey from Civita 
Vecchia was over. Having eighty or 
ninety louis in my pocket, I should 
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have been good meat for the brigands 
had they chosen to come.” 

Very soon our friends began to 
appear—Mr. Browning, Mr. Sartoris, 
Mr. Asneas Macbean. Mr. Macbean 
was the English banker. He was the 
kindest of bankers, and he used to send 
us great piles of the most delightful 
books to read. Lockhart’s Scott 
and Bulwer’s heroes and D’Israeli’s 
saint-like politicians all came to in- 
habit our palazzo when we were esta- 
blished there. Zanoni and that cat-like 
spirit of the threshold are as vivid to 
me as any of the actual people who 
used to come and see us, or our late 
fellow-travellers (who now also seemed 
like old friends) as we passed them 
hurrying about in search of lodgings. 
All that day we came and went; 
we stood under the great dome of St. 
Peter’s, we saw the Tiber rushing 
under its bridges; then no doubt in con- 
sequence of the scorpions we also went 
about to look for lodgings, and it was 
Mr. Browning who told us where to go. 
One can hardly imagine a more ideal 
spot for little girls to live in than 
that to which he directed us,—to a 
great apartment just over the pastry- 
cook’s in the Palazzo Poniatowski, in 
the Via Della Croce. We climbed a 
broad stone staircase with a hand- 
some wrought-iron banister; we 
clanged at an echoing bell, and a 
little old lady in a camisole, rejoicing 
in the imposing name of Signora 
Ercole, opened the door, and showed 
us in to a dark outer hall. Then she 
led the way from room to room, until 
we finally reached a drawing-room 
with seven windows, at which we ex- 
claimed in preliminary admiration. 
Among the other items of our instal- 
lation were a Chinese museum, a 
library, a dining-room with a brazen 
charcoal-burner in the centre; and 
besides all these we were to have a 
bedroom, a dressing-room, and a cup- 
board for my father’s servant. My 
father took the dressing-room for him- 
self. He put me and my sister into 
the big bedroom to the front, and the 
man retired to the cupboard in the 
hall. Signora Ercole, our landlady, 
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also hospitably offered us the run of 
her own magnificent sitting-rooms, 
besides the four or five we had en- 
gaged. I have a vague impression 
of her family of daughters, also in 
camisoles, huddled away into some 
humbler apartment, but we saw 
little of them. We established our- 
selves comfortably in one corner 
of the great drawing-room, clearing 
an inlaid table of its lamps and 
statuettes, its wax flowers, and other 
adornments. Then we felt at home. 
A stonemason suspended at his work 
began to sing in mid-air just outside 
one of the windows; there came to us 
the sound of the pffferari from the 
piazza down below, and the flutter of 
the white doves’ wings and their flying 
shadows upon the floor, together with 
a scent of flowers and sense of foun- 
tains, and the fusty fascinating smell 
from the old hangings and bric-a-brac. 
I think the Ercoles must have done 
some business as brocanteurs, for the 
furniture was more like that of a 
museum than a human living-house ; 
all over the walls they had rows of 
paintings in magnificent gildings, of 
which the frames were the most im- 
portant parts. All the same, the whole 
effect was imposing and delightful, 
and we felt like enchanted princesses 
in a palace, and flew from room to 
room. 

About luncheon-time my father 
sent us down to the pastrycook’s 
shop, where we revelled among cream 
tarts and petits fours, and then we 
ordered our dinner, as people did 
then, from a trattoria near at hand. 
Then we went out again, still in our 
raptures, and when dinner-time came, 
just about sunset, excitement had 
given us good appetites, notwithstand- 
ing the tarts. 

We were ready, but dinner delayed. 
We waited more and more im- 
patiently as the evening advanced, 
but still no dinner appeared. Then 
the English servant, Charles, was 
called, and despatched to the cook- 
shop to make inquiry. He came back 
much agitated, saying the dinner had 
been sent—that they assured him it 
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had been sent! It had apparently 
vanished on its way up the old palace 
stairs. ‘Go back,” said my father, 
‘‘and tell them there is some mistake, 
and that we are very hungry, and 
waiting still.” The man left the room, 
then returned again with a doubtful 
look. There was a sort of box came 
an hour ago, he said: “I have not 
opened it, sir.” With a rush my sister 
and I flew into the hall, and there 
sure enough stood a square solid iron 
box with a hinged top. It certainly 
looked very unlike dinner, but we 
raised it with some faint hopes which 
were not disappointed. Inside, and 
smoking still upon the hot plates, was 
spread a meal like something in a 
fairy tale—roast birds and dressed 
meat, a loaf of brown bread and 
compotes of fruit, and a salad and a 
bottle of wine, to which good fare we 
immediately sat down in cheerful 
excitement—our first Roman family 
meal together. 

When people write of the past, 
those among us who have reached 


a certain age are sometimes apt 
to forget that it is because so 


it still exists in our lives 
that it is so dear to us. And, as I 
have said before, there is often a 
great deal more of the past in the 
future than there was in the past it- 
self at the time. We go back to meet 
our old selves, more tolerant, forgiving 
our own mistakes, understanding it all 
better, appreciating its simple joys and 
realities. There are compensations 
for the loss of youth and fresh im- 
pressions; and one learns little by 
little that a thing is not over because 
it is not happening with noise and 
shape or outward sign ; its roots are in 
our hearts, and every now and then 
they send forth a shoot which blos- 
soms and bears fruit still 

Early life is like a chapter out of 
Dickens, I think. One sees people 
then ; their tricks of expression, their 
vivid sayings, and their quaint hum- 
ours and oddities do not surprise 


much of 


one; one accepts everything as a 
matter of course, no matter how 
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unusual it mav be. 
grows 


Later in life one 


more fastidious, more ambi 
tious, more paradoxical; one begins 
to judge, or to make excuses, or to 


think about one’s companions in- 
stead of merely staring at them. All 


these people we now saw for the first 
time, vivid but mysterious appari- 
tions; we didn’t know what they 
were feeling and thinking about, only 
we saw them, and very delightful they 
all were to look at. 

Meanwhile our education was not 
neglected. We had a poetess to teach 
us a little Italian, a signora with a mag- 
nificent husband in plaid trousers, to 
whom I am sure she must have written 
many poems. Once she asked us to 
spend an evening in her apartment. It 
was high up in a house in a narrow 
street, bare and swept, and we found a 
company whose conversation (notwith- 
standing all Madame Eleonora Torti’s 
instructions) was quite unintelligible 
to us. We all sat in a circle round 
the great brass brazier in the centre of 
the bare room. Every now and then 
the host took up an iron bar and 
stirred the caldron round, and the 
fumes arose. Two or three of the 
elder people sat in a corner playing 
cards ; but here also we were at fault. 
The cards represented baskets of 
flowers, coins, nuts, unknown and 
mysterious devices ; among which the 
familiar ace of diamonds was the only 
sign we could recognise. 

After these social evenings our man 
used to come to fetch us home through 
moonlight streets, past little shrines 
with burning lamps, by fountains 
plashing in the darkness. We used 
to reach our great staircase, hurry up 
half frightened of ghosts and echoes, 
but too much alive ourselves to go 
quickly to sleep. Long after my 
father had come home and shut his 
door, we would sit up with Mr. Mac- 
bean’s heroes and heroines and read 
by the light of our flaring candles till 
the bell of the Frate in the convent 
close by began to toll. 


ANNE RITCHIE, 
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CLAY GOD. 


(A LEGEND OF YUCATAN.) 


“ PEDRILLO, must you go then?” 

“Ay, wife, must I. The Sefior 
starts from Progreso to-night, and he 
has my promise.” The Half-breed put 
his hand under his wife’s chin and 
stooped to kiss her ; whereat Dolores’ 
dark eyes looked up at him with a 
startled expression, for caresses are 
rare among the people of Yucatan. 

“Ay de mi!” she sighed as she 
gave him back his kiss. “I shall be 
lonely, Pedrillo.” 

“ Well, but what help? We shall 
need the dollars of the Seiior when 
the winter comes. How long shall I 
be away? Heart, how can I tell? 
The Sefior desires to hunt; and he 
desires to see the workers in the 
Doctor mine; and also he desires to 
find a buried treasure. I can promise 
him the hunting.” 

** Ay, but not the treasure!” 

Pedrillo laughed. ‘“ Nay, my heart, 
not the treasure. And if thou art too 
afraid to dwell alone till I return, 
there are thy kinsfolk in the Indian 
village over the river. Or there is thy 
sister Agata, who is tired of service 
and loves not Merida city. The Padre 
Francisque shall write her a letter 
bidding her come to thee. Shall he 
write at once ?” 

“ Ay, I am afraid to be alone here, 
my heart,’ Dolores said eagerly. 
“ For there is the Laughing Woman in 
the forest, and the Shrieking Woman 
by the river-side ; and bolts will not 
keep them out,” 

“Holy Virgin, no!” Pedrillo said, 
crossing himself hurriedly. ‘ But the 
cross hangs there by the door, my 
heart ; and neither She who laughs, 
nor She who shrieks dare enter where 
the cross is. Only take heed to bar 


the door all the same, heart’s dearest, 
for the sun is down, and after sunset 
the little Clay Gods go abroad.” 

Dolores nodded, shivering. “ Ay so! 
I have heard of them many times. 
What was that whistle, Pedrillo?”’ 

* The horned owl only ; and I swore 
to the Seftor by San José that 1 would 
start when the owl hooted first. Now, 
heart, make fast the door behind thee, 
and San José and San Juan keep thee 
safe till I come to thee again.” 

The Half-breed took up his rifle and 
went out into the warm twilight, 
while his young wife bolted and 
barred the heavy door, and went 
back sighing to the table where lay 
the scattered fragments of Campeachy 
wood which she was carving into the 
likenesses of birds and beasts and 
fishes. Presently, because the silence 
was growing a terror to her supersti- 
tious soul, she began to sing an Indian 
song she had learned from her mother, 
a Half-breed like herself. 


From the Old Red Rock we came, 

We came and our hearts were light. 
Our feet are weary and lame, 

Our hearts are heavy to-night. 

The wind from the North blows cold, 

The clouds from the North come gray. 
Ay de mi, we are old, we are old, 

And how shall we find the way ? 

Was that a knock at the door? 
Surely yes, and a voice calling her by 
her name. Dolores went to the door, 
knife in hand. “It is the Padre,” 
she said to herself, as she slipped back 
the heavy bolts. “Enter, Padre 
Francisque.” 

‘Peace to you, my daughter,” the 
priest said, entering hurriedly, and 
speaking in a voice so faint and 
changed that Dolores was startled. 
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“Peace, Padre,” she said. Then 
quickly, ‘ You are not alone!” 

‘An Indian child showed me the 
way when I lost the trail,” Padre 
Francisque said hurriedly. ‘Give 
me to drink, daughter.” 

Dolores brought him a cupful of 
sparkling spring-water, and took 
his broad-brimmed hat and staff from 
him. Then she turned to her un- 
invited guest, who sat cross-legged on 
the ground, watching the priest with 
grave black eyes. “Are you of 
Indian blood?” Dolores asked doubt- 
fully. » 

The boy nodded. “ Ay,” he said in 
a far purer tongue than the mongrel 
speech Dolores used. “The black 
priest there is afraid since he met the 
Laughing Woman.” 

“Ave Maria, be between us and 
harm!” Dolores cried out. ‘ Dost 
thou laugh, child? Then hast thou 
never seen the Laughing Woman.” 

*“T have spoken with her,” the 
Indian boy said calmly. “ And with 
the Crying Woman I have also spoken. 
Hark!” as a hysterical laugh broke 
from the good father’s lips ; “ she has 
infected him. Cannot his gods help 
him? Or else he will surely laugh 
himself todeath. Speak to him, thou 
Sorrow.” 

“Padre Francisque,—ah!” as the 
priest broke into a fit of wild laughter. 
‘*‘ Maria help him, and San José!” 

“San José is busy with the white 
men,” the Indian boy said quietly. 
‘*- Yonder black priest hath our blood 
in his veins. Why callest thou not 
on the gods of Yucatan? Perhaps 
they will hear.” 

Dolores bent her head and muttered 
a hasty prayer which it was as well the 
Padre did not hear; but still the 
spasmodic laughter continued, until 
at last the Indian stood up, a faint 
flush glowing in his small dusky 
face. “In my village,” he said, “ we 
know a charm to stop the laughing 
sickness. Shall I work it, thou 
Sorrow, and wilt thou pay me for it?” 

“What pay dost thou desire, oh 
little child ¢” 


“That thou wilt let the child 
sleep on thy bosom for an hour,—no 
more.” 

“Cure the Padre,’ Dolores said 
hurriedly. The boy bent down and 
laid one brown finger softly on the 
Padre’s lips, then on his breast. 
Then he raised himself, and gave 
Dolores a vague triumphant smile, 
for the Padre lay back in his seat, 
sleeping quietly, clothed and in his 
right mind. Then the boy crossed 
over the narrow room, and knelt 
down beside the bench where Dolores 
sat. “Sleep has blown my eyelids 
down,” he whispered. “Take my 
head upon thy bosom, sister of mine, 
and let me sleep.” 

Dolores obeyed mutely, and for a 
little while there was silence in the 
room, broken only by the deep 
breathing of the two sleepers. Pres- 
ently the child began to mutter in 
his sleep, and Dolores started, for 
though she did not understand his 
words she knew they were of that 
dead tongue which was a memory 
only when the last Montezuma saw 
Cortes riding through the streets to 
Chapoltepec. She drew a long breath 
and looked down at the dusky head 
lying on her bosom with eyes that 
gradually changed from perplexity to 
terror. For though the face was 
childish still, at the same time it was 
immemorially old, and from the soft 
dusky hair came a faint sweet scent 
like that which comes from an un- 
rolled mummy-case. Then her face 
changed and lost all its look of terror, 
and she bent down her head and 
whispered into the ear of the sleeping 
child, “Thou art one of the Hlox,”’ 
she said. ‘Thou art one of those 
clay shapes of gods that we find in 
graves and sell to the Sejiors ; and at 
night ye take shapes of children and 
cry at the doors of lonely folk. And 
the breast that nurses thee never 
nurses living child.” Then she stooped 
lower yet, and drew the dark head 
closer to her. ‘ But sleep, Hlox ; for 
thou art a child as well as a god, and 
to-morrow shalt thou be clay again. 
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The Little 


Sleep, and sleep well for once; for 
other mothers shall bear the children 
{ might have borne, and other mothers 
might not hold thee to them as | do 
now. Sleep!” 

Presently the owl cried again in the 
darkness outside, and the child on 
Dolores’ bosom started and woke. 
“Tt is time for me to go,” he said, 
standing still with Dolores’ arms 
about him. ‘ Loose me, thou Sorrow, 
and let me go, for I am called. But 
hearken! One day shalt thou be 
called not Sorrow but Gladness, which 
is named Kalla in the tongue ye have 
forgotten. And worship thou thy 
new saints, and put my name with 
theirs, for in eternity there is room 
for San José and for the Hlox. And 
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give no tears to the babes thou shalt 
not bear, for other women shall bear 
them ; but thou shalt bear me on thy 
bosom once again, when death brings 
thee to my village. Give the black 
priest to drink; he wakes and is 
athirst, my mother,” 

But Dolores took no heed for once 
of the good Padre and his require- 
ments; they could be satisfied anon, 
but the Hlox had already undone the 
door. 

“ Wait!’ she cried wildly. “Oh, 
child, come back, come back! Let 
not my arms be empty of you till I 
die. Come back!” 

But Dolores called in vain, for the 
little Clay God had already gone 
back to the darkness whence he came. 
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A NEW PIPE-PLOT. 


Is the British’ Empire to have its 
novels in three volumes or in one? 
That is the question which has been 
agitating the country. And perhaps 
no more solemn question has arisen to 
divide a nation since Knickerbocker’s 
New Netherlanders were rent by the 
famous feud of the Long Pipes and the 
Short Pipes. In the New Netherland 
the trouble began with an edict of 
William the Testy forbidding the use 
of tobacco. That too eager reformer 
railed at it as a noxious weed, de- 
nouncing smoking as a heavy tax 
upon the public pocket, a vast con- 
sumer of time, a great encourager of 
idleness, and a deadly bane to the 
prosperity and morals of the people, 
—charges the like of which popular 
fiction has had to endure in its day. 
Now the pipe was the constant com- 
panion and solace of the New Nether- 
lander. Was he gay, says Knicker- 
bocker, he smoked; was he sad, he 
smoked. Take away his pipe? You 
might as well take away his nose! 
Therefore the people rose as one man 
to resist the edict, and sitting down 
before the Governor’s house armed 
with pipes and tobacco. boxes, relent- 
lessly smoked the reformer into sub- 
mission. William gave in sulkily, 
and, beaten in his main object, 
persisted in prohibiting the fair long 
pipes used in the days of Wouter Van 
Twiller, denoting ease, tranquillity, 
and sobriety of deportment, and 
endeavoured in place thereof to sub- 
stitute little captious short pipes. 
Thence the fatal schism that rent the 
land asunder. The rich and self- 
important burghers, who had made 
their fortunes and could afford to be 
lazy, adhering to the ancient fashion, 
formed a kind of aristocracy known 
as the Long Pipes; while the lower 
orders, adopting the new fashion as 


more convenient in the business of 
life, were branded with the plebeian 
name of Short Pipes. 

No reformer nowadays, for all the 
grumbling over the proportion of 
fiction to other literature read at our 
free libraries, would be bold enough to 
deprive us altogether of our novels. 
The question of the moment is only 
whether they are to be in three 
volumes or in one; whether in fact 
we are to be allowed to smoke our 
enchanted tobacco in the fair, long 
pipes of the golden age of Wouter 
Van Twiller, or whether we are to be 
restricted to the short, captious pipes 
of William the Testy. Threatened 
men, it is said, live long. The three- 
volumed novel has been much threat- 
ened, and it has lived long. Can it 
be that at last the end has come ! 
Certainly there are signs not altogether 


to be disregarded. THe Manxmay, 
Mr. Halt Caine’s latest and most 


portentous birth, has been packed 
into a single volume. Mr. Black- 
more’s Pertycross, after delighting 
the readers of this magazine for the 
past twelve months, makes its new 
appearance in one volume simultane- 
ously with an edition (presumably 
somewhat smaller) in the orthodox 
three volumes, Other houses have 
issued other signs. If indeed this is 
the end, and our good old companion 
is to go, there will have been (will 
there not?) something paradoxical 
about the way its fate befell it. For 
the blow from which it is staggering 
was dealt from an unexpected quarter, 
from its old ally, namely, the circulat- 
ing library. Any prophet might have 
prophesied that the circulating library 


and the three-volumed novel must 
stand or fall together. Throughout 
their history in sentiment and busi- 
ness, their fortunes have been bound 
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up the one with the other. They were 
in many volumes, you may be sure 
(perhaps Mr. Austin Dobson could 
tell us in precisely how many), those 
novels for which Lydia Languish’s maid 
searched all the circulating libraries 
in Bath, THe Faran ConNEXION and 
THe Deticate Distress and THE 
MIsTAKEs OF THE Heart, which Mr. 
Bull had given to Miss Sukey Saunter 
a moment before Miss Languish’s 
messenger arrived. The copy of 
PEREGRINE PickLE which she took 
was no doubt in the familiar four 
duodecimo volumes that might well 
be slipped into Mistress Lucy’s pock- 
ets ; and of THe SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
she only had the second volume, Yet 
if THe Tears or SensiBiLity and THE 
Memorrs or A Lapy or QvaAtiry, and 
the rest, were all in many volumes, 
they would require a capacious cloak 
to conceal them, and it was no wonder 
that Sir Anthony caught sight of the 
incriminating calf-bound volumes with 
marble covers. Was THe INNOCENT 
ADULTERY in one volume, we wonder, 
that it was so easily popped into THE 
Wuote Dery or Man, the moment 
Mrs. Malaprop appeared? For the 
eighteenth century, be it remembered, 
a three-volumed novel would mean 
brevity ; readers of romance had been 
accustomed to their six and eight and 
ten volumes, and still grudged every 
page as it passed. But by the begin- 
ning of this century the three vol- 
umes were established, and from then 
till now have been the staple of the 
libraries. When Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dennis was putting Water LorraINe 
into shape for Bungay (or was it 
Bacon), the only choice of form open 
to him was three volumes or twenty 
shilling numbers. It was an intoxi- 
cating succession of three volumes 
from the Clavering library which 
made Madame Fribsby so absurdly 
sentimental that in her eyes life be- 
came nothing but an immense love- 
match. And it was in three volumes 
that poor little Fanny Bolton got her 
romances from Miss Minifers, who, it 
will be remembered, kept a circulating 


library as well as a school and small 
brandy-ball and millinery business, 
those darling greasy volumes which 
prepared Fanny’s little foolish flutter- 
ing heart for the coming of Prince 
Pen. A whole sovereign had Mrs. 
Bolton to pay ransom to the “libery’”’ 
to secure WALTER Lorratn®for Fanny. 
This community of sentiment and 
tradition is naturally to be accounted 
for by a community of material inter- 
ests. Except the libraries, there are 
no purchasers at firsthand for the 
three volumes ; and it is the prohibi- 
tive price of the three volumes which 
secures for the libraries a monopoly of 
the new novels. 

That it should have been a move of 
the libraries (with however different 
an end designed) that should thus 
come to threaten the existence of 
their old ally was surely then a 
paradoxical mischance. Nor do the 
humours of the situation end there. 
For who should next turn to rend the 
luckless three volumes but the Incor- 
porated Society of Authors! Now if 
there was a class besides the libraries 
in whose favour the system of three 
volumes was supposed to operate, it 
was the general run of novelists, and 
particularly the beginner. And it is 
precisely the ordinary run of novelists, 
and particularly the beginner, whose 
interests the Society of Authors has 
been supposed to have most nearly at 
heart. ‘That the young novelist has 
in fact a better chance under the 
library and three-volume system is 
expressly admitted, and indeed demon- 
strated by figures in THe Avurtuor, 
the accredited organ of the Society. 
Yet the Society passes a resolution 
condemning the system, solemnly pro- 
nouncing that, “Its disadvantages to 
the authors and to the public far 
outweigh its advantages, and that 
for the convenience of the public as 
well as for the widest circulation of 
a novel it is desirable that the artificial 
form of edition produced for a small 
body of readers only be now aban- 
doned, and that the whole of the 
reading public should be placed in 
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possession of the work at a moderate 
price.’ Does the reader remember 
how Mr. Sim Tappertit’s Prentice 
Knights felt a call to assert them- 
selves, and changed their name to The 
United Bulldogs ? 

This resolution, it was affirmed, had 
been dictated by all the novelists in 
the Society with only a single excep- 
tion. When the late Mr. Carlyle 
heard of young Honourables and 
Lords voting in favour of the Reform 
Bill, it reminded him, he said, of the 
Trish carpenter astride of a plank 
stuck out of a sixth-floor window, and 
merrily sawing it through for a 
wager. If indeed the whole of th« 
reading public could really be “ placed 
in possession’ of a new novel even at 
a moderate price, well were the author 
and happy might he be. The idea of 
these resolving novelists perhaps is 
that only the prohibitive price of the 
three volumes stands between their 
pockets and the purses of the millions 
of novel-readers in England, America, 
and the Colonies. It is greatly to be 
feared that there is another obstacle ; 
and that is, the obstinate disinclin- 
ation of the average man to spend 
money on books. If he cannot beg 
or borrow a book, your ordinary 
Briton will go without it; he had 
liefer steal it than buy it. But even 
assuming that this disinclination can 
be overcome, that the public has been 
spoiled by the libraries but could be 
educated into buying books, for how 
many novels of how many of our 
multitude of novelists could even the 
most generous buyer afford to find 
room on his shelves? At the pre- 
sent time, and by the present sys- 
tem, the rate at which novels are 
published is for England alone three 
novels per day all the year round, 
and four on Sundays! Of these, by 
means of the libraries, the most inde- 
fatigable reader can for a guinea or 
two a year read as many as he wants, 
and in addition peruse the current 
books of biography, anecdote, and 
travel, and decorate his drawing-room 
table with an occasional volume of 


verse. And while doing so he is 
enabled by the libraries (and this is 
perhaps their chief blessing) to keep 
his shelves tolerably free from 
ephemeral matter. If he could not 
borrow, how many of the new books 
would he be likely to be willing to 
buy, and how far would his library 
subscription go in buying? As to 
the morality, in these highly moral 
days, of getting a multitude of 
geniuses to minister to your enter- 
tainment for a paltry guinea or two 
& year we say nothing. We are con- 
sidering only the probabilities of the 
effect of the proposed change on the 
pockets of the promoters. Take the 
example of France. The French 
novelist addresses the cultivated read- 
ers, it may almost be said, of the 
whole civilised world; and his new 
novel is procurable at once for about 
half a crown. It no doubt makes the 
mouths of our own novelists water to 
read sixtieth thousand on Monsieur 
Zola’s covers only a week after pub- 
lication. Yet by a recent French 
estimate it was calculated that there 
are not half a dozen French novelists 
who can count on getting £400 for a 
novel. 

Mr. Rider Haggard, it is true, has 
written to Tur Times strongly advocat- 
ing the single volume. Mr. Haggard’s 
personal view it is not difficult to 
understand ; he has made trial himself 
of the single volume, and succeeded 
with it. So, for the matter of that, 
has Mr. Stevenson, and other popular 
story-tellers. When these cases are 
taken into consideration, it is really 
rather hard to see on whose behalf 
the pother about the tyranny of the 
three volumes is made. For the only 
novelists who can be hindered by the 
libraries from a large immediate sale 
are the men who have madetheir mark, 
or the new men capable of catching 
or creating immediate popular favour. 
But these able and fortunate gentle- 
men already have it in their power to 
appear in what form they will. The 
tyranny of the three volumes comes to 
this, that in the case of some novelists, 
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whether because they are unknown or 
command only a moderate popularity, 
the publishers, who are as a rule better 
men of business than the authors, be- 
lieve that their books can be most 
advantageously produced in the first 
instance for the libraries. The general 
abolition of the present system, then, 
would appear to offer no new advan- 
tage to the men who have already 
made their mark, or are reasonably 
likely to make an immediate one, 
while it must necessarily injure the 
less fortunate. George Eliot used to 
call prophecy the most gratuitous form 
of error, and it is always hard to pre- 
dict the actual results of a reform. 
But what would seem likely to be the 
result of the change is a rapid elimina- 
tion of a large proportion of working 
novelists by a process of the survival 
of the fittest. 

And no bad result either, many will 
be disposed to exclaim. Was this 
after all the secret purpose of the 
Society of Authors? Has the world 
again misjudged this excellent Society 
in assuming that its concern is com- 
mercial, when all the time this famous 
resolution was its Self-denying Ordin- 
ance? The novelists of the Society, it 
may be, conscious of each other’s short- 
comings, or in a sudden visiting of 
conscience, have perceived that the 
libraries did but bolster up mediocrity, 
that of every hundred works that ap- 
pear ninety and nine migkt perish 
before coming to the birth, and litera- 
ture be never a ha’porth the worse. 
And so they determined that for the 
future only the strong should survive, 
though the resolution cost them their 
literary profession. 

For so heroic an attitude there can 
be no feeling but respect. Yet, as an 
insignificant atom of that public about 
whose interests the Society of Authors 
is so solicitous, one is inclined to put in 
a plea before those stern judges even 
for the mere mediocre three-volumed 
novel of the circulating libraries in 
this hour of its mortal peril. Why, 
by the by, “ three-volumed” should 
have come to be an epithet of dis- 


paragement it is not quite easy to 
understand, seeing that nearly all 
the great novels of the century, 
from Scott’s downwards, have been 
in three volumes. Nay, the mightiest 
and most serious of those modern 
novels which have wrestled with the 
superstitions of Christianity and pro- 
pounded the Pure Woman have been 
in three volumes, and long volumes 
too. But somehow the poor three- 
volumed novel seems to have in- 
herited all the obloquy, which once 
was the portion of fiction at large. 
Time was when critics and censors 
railed at the novel, as William the 
Testy railed at tobacco. It wasa vast 
consumer of time, a great encourager 
of idleness, and a bane to the morals 
of its readers, Sir Anthony Absolute 
was too much of a martinet for his 
opinion to be taken for typical; but 
we may judge of the general disdain 
and disapprobation of novels by Jane 
Austen’s indignant defence of them 
in NorTHANGER Appey. Although the 
productions of novelists had afforded 
more extensive and unaffected pleasure 
than those of any other literary cor- 
poration in the world, no species of 
composition, she said, had been so 
decried. From pride, ignorance, or 
fashion their foes were almost as many 
as their readers ; and while the abili- 
ties of the nine-hundredth abridger of 
the History of England, or of the man 
who collected and published in a 
volume some dozen lines of Milton, 
Pope, and Prior with a paper from 
THe Spectator and a chapter from 
Sterne, were eulogised by a thousand 
pens, there seemed almost a general 
wish to decry the capacity and under- 
value the labour of the novelist, and 
to slight the performances which had 
only genius, wit, and taste to recom- 
mend them. ‘Iam no novel-reader ; 
I seldom look into novels; do not 
imagine that J often read novels ; it is 
really very well for a novel.” Such 
was the common cant. When Zachary 
Macaulay was editor of THe CurisTIAN 
OBSERVER he received an anonymous 
contribution defending works of fiction 
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and eulogising Fielding and Smollett. 
One of the straitest of the Clapham 
sect, he did not himself approve of 
novel-reading, but, unaware that the 
author of this contribution was his 
own son Tom, he was so rash as to 
print it. Never was such commo- 
tion among subscribers. Violent ob- 
jurgations poured in upon the impious 
editor. One gentleman informed the pub- 
lic that he had committed the obnoxious 
number to the flames and should cease 
to take in the magazine. This was the 
young Macaulay’s first work in print ; 
but it was not by any means the last 
time that he felt compelled to under- 
take with his pen the defence of fiction. 
Zachary Macaulay, notwithstanding 
his private scruples, lived, says Sir 
George Trevelyan, to see himself the 
head of a family in which novels were 
more read and better remembered 
than in any household in the United 
Kingdom. And many and many a 
time had the essayist and historian to 
take up his cudgels for his beloved 
novelists, from the day that he had to 
defend himself to his father against 
the charge of being called at Cambridge 
the “novel-reading Macaulay,” until 
he accomplished his expressed wish to 
make history as interesting as fiction. 

Such days of her minority Fiction 
has handsomely outgrown. The sheaves 
of all her literary brothers and sisters 
have bowed down before her sheaf. 
New novels nowadays get puffed by 
prime-ministers on post-cards.  Fic- 
tion is our Lady Paramount of litera- 
ture, not without imperial longings to 
annex the domains of her more vener- 
able sisters. But with so many 
fish to fry, with religion to set 
right, and society to reorganise, and 
morals to establish on a new basis, 
her High Mightiness is apt in these 
later days to something too much 
disdain the part she came into the 
world to perform, of interesting and 
pleasing. Carlyle, no doubt, had 
reproached her with the unworthiness 
of merely pleasing, the prophet hav- 
ing himself no great gift that way. 
The Waverley Novels themselves he 
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condemned out of hand as having 
only the poor aim of harmlessly amus- 
ing indolent, languid men. “ Not 
profitable,” he cried, “ not profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, or for edifi- 
cation!” Bat, alas! we cannot all 
be prophets with fires in our bellies ; 
nor indeed are these same prophets 
very comfortable folk to have about 
in the house with one. To our novels 
we look for entertainment and com- 
panionship ; and to say nothing of an 
ancient prejudice we have for going 
for our philosophy and science to 
some one who knows something about 
it, we are not always in the humour to 
look to our novelists for doctrine, for 
reproof, or for edification. And so 
we fall back on the old three volumes 
from the circulating library, all about 
“the agonies of Louisa on parting 
with the Captain, or the atrocious be- 
haviour of the wicked Marquis to the 
Lady Emily.” And the comfort of 
knowing that when they have served 
their turn they will depart whence 
they came and we shall see them no 
more! They at least will never stand 
upon our shelves to reproach. Our laugh 
or our cry over, we owe them no 
further thought nor care. Tuer Av- 
THOR itself opines, we note, that the 
three-volumed novel will not suddenly 
disappear. ‘“ There will still be a de- 
mand,” we read, “especially among 
sick people, for that form of reading 
which demands no thought and not 
too much attention ; which diverts the 
mind without fatigue; which trans- 
ports the reader to another and more 
pleasant atmosphere with a book easy 
to hold, light, and in large print. It 
is not a highly dignified function to 
amuse the weakened in mind and 
body by illness, but it is at all events 
useful.” Ah well, there are more 
highly dignified functions that could 
be better spared. How many of us 
can say of ourselves that our pre- 
sence would certainly bring cheerful- 
ness into a sick-chamber? Those who 
can may go to their account with an 
easy conscience. When Thackeray 
was prostrated for a day every now 
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and again with an ague that troubled 
him, he read novels, he says, with 
the most fearful contentment of mind. 
Once, on the Mississippi, it was his 
dearly beloved Jacos Fairnrut ; once, 
at Frankfort-on-Main, the delightful 
Vinet Ans Apri of Monsieur Dumas ; 
once, at Tunbridge Wells, the thrill- 
ing Woman 1N Wuite. “ And these 
books gave me amusement from morn- 
ing till sunset. I remember those 
ague-fits with a great deal of pleasure 
and gratitude. ‘Think of a whole day 
in bed and a good novel for a com- 
panion! No cares, no remorse about 
idleness, no visitors, and the Woman 
1x Waite or the CHEVALIER D’ARTAG- 
NAN to tell me stories from morning 
till night. ‘Please, ma’am, my mas- 
ter’s compliments, and can he have 
the third volume?’” Nay, when 
Thackeray came on a friend in the 
club asleep over one of his own novels, 
he claimed his gratitude. When a 
writer gave you a sweet, soothing, 
harmless sleep, had he not done 
you a kindness? he asked; and the 
author who excited and interested you 
deserved your benedictions. 

One of our wonderful new critics 
of our wonderful new fiction has pro- 
nounced its mission to be the awaken- 
ing of “a divine discontent of things 
as they are.” Well, however that 
may be, it is at least no ignoble ser- 
vice, to the workers and the weary, 
to help them sometimes to forget the 
things that are in a divine content 
with things as they are not. To 
cheer the sick, to find an anodyne 
for the suffering, to refresh the weary, 
to procure the forgetfulness of care 
and recreation forexhaustion,—whether 
it be or be not a “ dignified function” 
—is assuredly a most beneficent one. 
But who in fact are the great de- 
vourers of your three-volumed novel ? 
Not the feeble in body and mind, nor 
the Madame Fribsbys and Fanny 
Boltons ; no, but the keen politician, 
the shrewd lawyer, the self-sacrificing 
physician, the hard-working man of 
business. It is in novels that such 
men are able to forget for an hour 


their clients and their patients, their 
bad debts, or their worse bills. Young 
again by the spell of romance, they 
go a love-making with the lasses, or 
treasure-hunting with the most fas- 
cinating pirates. Thackeray himself 
once complained, as many lesser men 
and women have done after him, that 
since the author of Tom Jones was 
buried no writer of fiction among us had 
been permitted to depict to his utmost 
power a man. Well, they are none 
so anxious, these busy men who do 
the work of the world and have no- 
thing to be taught of its wickedness 
of the world, to have all the decent 
veiling of romance stripped from that 
same poor forked radish, man. Nor, 
when the new lady novelist permits 
herself to depict to her utmost power 
a woman, are they at all grateful to 
find in place of the old-fashioned 
heroine a little higher than the angels, 
the female animal rather lower than 
the beasts. Sentimental,—you think ! 
No; these are not the men who are 
sentimental. And if Madame Fribsby 
and Fanny Bolton did get somewhat 
sentimental over their three volumes, 
perhaps there was no great harm done. 
Flirting was in little Miss Fanny’s 
marrow, as Master Sam Huxter learned 
to his distraction. Etre soul au 
monde est bien ouneeyong, as Madame 
Fribsby used to say ; and without her 
beloved three volumes her life and 
Fanny's would have been drearier 
than they were. When the French 
cook was persecuted by the urchins of 
the village, Madame Fribsby was his 
good Samaritan; and Fanny Bolton 
gave her savings to the Chevalier 
Strong in his hour of need. These 
are no bad fruits of the romantic 
disposition. 

One word perhaps is due to the 
gentlemen who cant about art. The 
three-volumed novel, it is said, is bad 
for art, because novelists are compelled 
to put in “ padding” to fill full the 
measure of them. Well, you may 
take it for certain that the novelist 
who pads, or whose padding you would 
wish away, is a nincompoop. For one 
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thing, the three volumes are no hard 
and fixed measure of capacity. What 
with the elasticity of type, margin, 
and paging, you will find one three- 
volumed novel only a third as long as 
another. Moreover, the artist is pre- 
cisely the man who makes bis condition 
subserve his art. Michael Angelo 
took his block as he found it to carve 
his David. Raphael did not complain 
that the stanze were too large for his 
subjects. Dickens and Thackeray did 
their work the length that was wanted, 
and did not whine about art. What 
has been good enough for the great 
novelists of the past is, with all due 
deference to their worships, good 
enough for the novelists of the present. 
You do not hear this balderdash about 
art from great artists; it is the sign 


of the dilettante and the amateur. 
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The second volume, no doubt, is too 
often very heavy going, but that, you 
may be sure, is not because the author 
is an artist, even an artist on the 
rack, 

The public, we imagine, will allow 
with tolerable equanimity the authors, 
the libraries, and the publishers to 
fight this matter out for themselves. 
It will not readily forego its circulat- 
ing library, and it would undoubtedly 
miss its old three-volumed friend. 
But somehow it has a sanguine faith 
that good things linger and last or 


reappear. “Thus ended,’ wrote 
Knickerbocker, “this alarming in- 


surrection, which was long known by 
the name of the Pipe-Plot, and which, 
it had been somewhat quaintly ob- 
served, did end like most plots and 
seditions, in mere smoke.” 
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SENTIMENTAL 


TRAVELLING. 


“ The only tune that he could play 
Was, ‘Over the hills and far away.’” 


I MET my companion at the corner 
of the lane in the first freshness 
of a June morning. Sandy Scott 
was his name, and he com- 
placently on a bank, smoking 
and contemplating the world. His 
clothes were a monument of tatters, 
‘looped and windowed raggedness,” 
once gray, but now bearing coloured 
remembrances of the soils of three 
counties. His hair was ignorant of 
the brush, and hung in picturesque 
disorder over a battered face. His 
listless, inimitable attitude, as he 
reclined (1 will not say sprawled) 
below the hawthorns, seemed to me 
the perfection of ease; and the thin 
smoke from his pipe in the morning air 
was pleasing to all right-minded people. 
So far as mere externals were con- 
cerned, I was not far behind him. I had 
raked from some forgotten corner the 
cast-off garments of a shepherd. To 
these were added a decayed wideawake 
with a scanty brim, a plaid with a 
neuk, and a pair of mighty hob- 
nailed boots to which my feet were 
wofully strange. Further, I had a 
fresh interest in all things and all 
men, and a relish even for misfortunes. 
My comrade was an old voyager on 
the seas of life; he had measured its 
deeps and shallows, whereas I was 
but embarking. A more oddly 
matched pair never set out to take 
the world together on a morning in 
summer, 

And now, as the writers of epics 
would moralise, over all the world 
men would be going forth to their 
labour ; statesmen to their politics, 
lawyers to their courts, merchants 
to their ships. To-day treaties would 
be made, laws passed; ships would 
founder or enter port ; men would die, 


Sat 


and the unruly planet would go on 
its way. Meanwhile, in a corner of 
God's universe two irresponsible idlers 
were setting forth on their senti- 
mental journey, without a thought 
of the complexity of life, for they 
were not writers of epics. 

The way wound pleasantly in a 
cool shade between limes and firs. A 
dry-stone dyke overgrown with moss 
and jlady-ferns bounded the road. 
On one side the hill rose steep, gray 
with brackens and splendid in morn- 
ing sunshine ; while on the other levei 
water-meadows, from which the scent 
of meadowsweet and mint was carried, 
stretched away toward Tweed. Cur- 
lews were crying on the hill, and a 
few belated grouse; in the fields the 
singing of the lark was varied by the 
loud, twanging calls of snipe. The 
most charming scent in the world 
was all abroad,—thyme and meadow- 
grass, fir and lime-blossom, and the 
indefinable fragrance of morning. 
Sometimes a rabbit darted across, or a 
great ewe stared mildly at us as we 
passed. Stonechats flitted about ; 
meadow-pipits (moss-cheepers in the 
picturesque Scots) made a continuous 
piping over the bent; and in the 
short tufts below the pines grass- 
hoppers were chirping as merrily as 
on that morning long ago when 
Theocritus and his friends went on 
their way to Pyxus. Between the 
straight fir-stems one could catch 
glimpses of bright water from the 
pools which Tweed had left in the 
haugh. In winter these are not to 
be distinguished from the river itself 
when swollen high with rains ; but in 
summer, when the stream has shrunk 
to a silver trickle, they lie fringed 
with flags and green rushes, the 
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haunt of gorgeous beetles and in- 
numerable wild-duck. The white 
ribbon of road twined across the 
breast of a hill which seemed to 
block the glen. 

Onward we trudged, one stolidly, 
the other with many occasional halt- 
ings and turnings-aside. I had not 
yet learned the secret of that swinging 
walk with firmly grasped stick and 
body slightly bent forward, which 
enables shepherds to tramp their 
thirty miles with ease over the rough- 
est country. On the contrary, | 
limped and dragged, now walking 
with great ‘strides, and now loitering 
at a snail’s pace behind. We met 
few people: a farmer’s wife driving 
to the distant railway station, who 
honoured us with a suspicious stare ; 
a group of boys and girls going to 
school; a collier from a far-away 
parish who had been out at the night- 
fishing, and who, I am happy to say, 
had a light basket, for these gentry 
seldom fish with the orthodox fly, but 
with nets and drags, and all kinds of 
heterodox contrivances. 

We passed Stanhope Bridge, which 
more than once in the memory of living 
men has been whirled down to the 
lowlands by a stormy river. Thence 
the road took a leng swing up the 
side of a hill. No fence divided it from 
the moor which sloped steeply down to 
the water,—an ugly place for a horse 
to goover ona darknight. The curious- 
ly marked hills of Stanhope stood out 
across the valley, shadowing the long 
gloomy cleft through which the burn 
finds its way to Tweed. A faint haze 
was trailing on the hill-tops, but 
around us the air was filled with a 
lucent warmth. As we walked, Sandy 
treated me to some of his experi- 
ences among the hills. On one farm 
he had been a shepherd, and he 
was full of tales of snowstorms and 
terrible losses among sheep. He 
had poached on nearly every hill, 
and we rarely passed a pool in the 
river of which he had not some fish- 
ing adventure to tell. It was the 
most entertaining talk I had ever 
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heard, and to a young scapegrace who 
should have been after more serious 
things it had a most appetising taste 
of forbidden fruit. Yet ever and 
anon he would pause to give utterance 
to some highly moral reflection,—a 
salve, as it were, to his not over-sen- 
sitive conscience. 

The sun had now climbed well up 
in the sky, and, like Christiana when 
she came to the arbour on the Hill 
Difficulty, we were in a ‘“pelting 
heat.”” We both longed for water, 
and, as there were no springs at hand, 
there was nothing for it but to ask at 
the nearest cottage. It was ordained 
that I should be spokesman, because, 
as my companion was pleased to say, 
“T was mair genteel-like aboot the 
face.” Now I was sadly disinclined 
for the work, for though I was in no 
way ashamed of the profession I had 
chosen, I felt utterly incapable of act- 
ing my part. Yet I made an effort 
which was rewarded with success, and 
water was given us in a great tin jug. 
The following conversation took place 
between the mistress of the house and 
the present writer. 

* Ye’ll no belong to thae pairts ? 

“ No.” 

“ Ye'll be a toon’s body ?” 

** Well, I’ve lived in towns.’ 

“Ye'll be no muckle guid at the 
trampin’?” 

** 1 am afraid not.” 

“Ye'll be a kind o’ play-actin’ 
cratur, I’ve nae doot ?” 

I earnestly disclaimed the connec- 
tion, but I am sure that in that 
honest woman’s memory I live as a 
strolling member of the fraternity. 
We thanked her effusively for the 
water ; but I, for one, repented when 
she assured us that she “ keepit the 
tinnie for tramps, for nae decent body 
could drink oot o’ the same dish.” 

We crossed the burn of Kingle- 
doors, which flows down from its black 
hills through a green and pleasant 
glen. There is a grim old story about 
the place. On a November day in the 
year 1524 Lord Fleming, the Cham- 
berlain of Scotland, rode out from his 
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castle at Biggar, to hawk among the 
moors. At the head of this burn he 
was met by one of the Tweedies of 
Drummelzier, an evil, raiding clan 
who held Upper Tweeddale in terror 
for many a year. A dispute fell out, 
as most disputes do, about a girl; 
and young Tweedie ran his opponent 
through the body, robbed the 
vants, and carried off the young Lord 
Fleming to his stronghold. The mur- 
derers paid some small fine, and there 
was no more of the matter. Such 
was the easy way of settling differ- 
ences in those delectable times. 

The road kept straight and rigid 
between the river and the hills. One 
was reminded of the “Person of 
Quality ” who visited these parts early 
in last century, and on his return 
described them as “a hill, a road, and 
a water.” Yet there is nothing mono- 
tonous in this sameness; a gray, 
soothing landscape it is, with great 
cloud-shadows on the breast of the 
hills passing and repassing through 
the long days. 

Soon we draw near to the famous 
Crook Inn, renowned in coaching days 
and still holding a shadowy place of 
honour as the only hostel of any preten- 
sions from Peebles to the head of ‘Tweed. 
Here I was greatly afraid for Sandy, 
for to him, as to Odin, wine was both 
meat and drink. Yet to my astonish- 
ment he passed manfully by. A cynic 
might say it was because he lacked 
money ; 1 chose to think that it was 
owing to the responsibility of my com- 
panionship. Thence our road ran uphill 
to Tweedsmuir, a little village set amid 
lonely uplands. Some flocks of sheep 
passed with their shy, sunburnt mas- 
ters bound for a remote market. The 
drovers spend their days on the road, 
and their nights in barns or farm- 
houses, until their destination is 
reached. I well remember one boy 
who with a longing eye watched those 
brown faced men passing through the 
streets, and longed to follow them to 
their far-away moorland homes. 

Tweedsmuir is one of the bleakest 
and mos; solitary of places. The 


ser- 
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gaunt vale of the Talla converges on 
the Tweed, and the village straggles 
around the foot of the twin glens. 
The church tower is a landmark for 


miles. There is an ineffectual water- 
fall below the bridge, where good 


trout are sometimes caught, called in 
a fine romantic spirit the Curlew Linn. 
Naked flanks of hills rise on all sides 
to block the horizon. 

A mile beyond the place we halted 
in a green dell beside a stream to eat 
our midday meal. The air had the 
warm quiescence of noon, and the 
calm moorland sounds were grateful 
to the ear. I out with a battered 
copy of Theocritus which had accom- 
panied me in many wanderings, and 
read to Sandy that marvellous mid- 
summer tale in the seventh idyll 
when “All things were odorous of 
the rich summer, of the fruit-time.” 
The contrast was pleasing between the 
luxury of nature in the Coan orchard 
and the sober grayness of our neigh- 
bouring hills. The mellifluous Greek 
was so much Icelandic to my com- 
panion, but the riot of rich sound 
pleased him. He smoked and caressed 
his ragged beard in a state of inane 
tranquillity. 

By and by we became restless, as is 
the nature of humankind to whom 
inaction is unnatural, and with one 
consent we got up and went onward. 
The day was just waning into a 
mellow afternoon. On our right lay 
the uniform hills which form the 
barrier between Tweed and Clyde. 
To the left a succession of tributary 
streams had made for themselves 
lonely glens,—Menzion, Fruid, and 
the distant Cor—there is solitude in 
their very sounds. 

We were within some half-dozen 
miles, I think, of the head of the glen, 
when Sandy bethought himself of fish- 
ing. I laughed him to scorn, for, what 
with the bright day and the clear 
shallow water, I thought that no 
fish would rise to the fly. But I little 
knew the resources of my friend. He 
declined the offer of my fly-book, and 
produced from the mysterious depths 
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of his pocket some lengths of gut and 
a few hooks of differing sizes,wrapped 
up in a dirty cloth. From a willow 
bush he cut a long ten-foot wand, 
thin and pliable at the top but solid 
at the butt. To the end he tied a 
piece of line, a yard or so of gut, and 
a finely dressed hook. He searched 
below stones and tufts of 
until he found a number of small 
white worms. Then he baited his 
hook, scrambled cautiously down to 
the river-side, and began. Keeping 
well in the shade of the bank, he cast 
far up stream in a stretch of swift 
shallow water. I have seen many 
fishers, but never one so keen as 
Sandy. With his head bent, and his 
fragment of a hat all awry, and 
the water rippling over his boots, 
he watched his line as it floated down- 
ward. He twitched it gently when- 
ever it seemed to halt, but he must 
have made a dozen casts before he 
hooked a fish. Then began a battle 
royal. Upstream and down stream 
he went, for there was no reel on his 
home-made rod ; and when at last he 
landed it, a trout of nearly a pound’s 
weight, on a patch of gravel on the 
other side, he was dripping with water 
and furiously warm,—a strange spec- 
tacle for gods and men. 

For some time we kept the stream 
side, which, as a path, was more 
varied and natural than the highway. 
Four other fish were caught, comely 
brown trout, with the exception of 
one great black fellow which Sandy 
had out of a deep pool. We strung 
them on twisted rushes for ease in 
carrying. The tussocks of rough 
grass were diversified with crisp 
green stretches of turf which had all 
the elastic buoyancy peculiar to 
the hills. Sandpipers were busy by 
the water, and their plaintive twitter- 
ing cries mingled with the music of 
the running stream. All around us 
we heard an assiduous murmuring of 
bees,—not the humble brown bee of 
the lowlands, but a dashing cavalier 
fellow, splendidly habited in orange- 
tawny. Now and then a 
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butterfly or a gaudy blue moth 
fluttered past. There was something 
of a dearth of flowers, for we saw 
little else than thyme and half-opened 
heathbells ; but we knew that in a 
month the glen would be one flaming 
expanse of blossoming heather. 

The afternoon was now all but 
spent, and the air was beginning to 
grow cool and hill-like. The sounds 
which had been dulled by the midday 
heat became clearer,—the bleat of 
sheep, the rumble of distant wheels, 
the chatter of the stream. Long 
ridges of moorland rose from the 
riverside and passed away into the 
infinite distance. Those interminable 
green hills are so retired and have 
such a subtle charm of their own that 
they who spend much of their time 
among them have little liking for 
ragged peaks and horrid ravines, 
feeling a proprietary interest in places 
so removed from men. The belt of 
upland from the Cheviots to Galloway 
is still to all intents undisturbed. 
* Little knows King Henry the skirts 
of Cairntable,” was a proud saying of 
the Douglases. Ay, and little does 
any other man, unless it be the 
shepherds and a few sentimental 
wanderers. For there are no popu- 
lar places of interest; only round 
shoulders of hills, silent valleys, and 
old-world tales. 

The road wound at a gentle slope, 
crossing little brown burns tumbling 
down from the heights. We met one 
solitary baker’s van trundling sleepily 
along, and bought from the unkempt 
driver some biscuits and scones. If 
the occupations of life were left to 
ourselves instead of being created fo 
us by meddling circumstances, who 
would not choose to drive such a 
van? There are some elements of 
greatness about the course, to dispense 
the staff of life to dwellers in outlying 
villages, and to spend one’s days in a 
placid, bountiful land. It is so in 
finitely to be preferred to the vexations 
of business and politics that it seems 
strange that the profession of van- 
driver is not desperately overcrowded. 
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The sound of the wheels died slowly 
away in the distance, and we tramped 
on through the purple, limitless dusk. 
We were hungry and tired, and not 
even the glories of a June sunset had 
charms to soothe us. We saw in front 
the small light which marked a shep- 
herd’s cottage, the outpost of civilisa- 
tion in the glen. Now we were in no 
hopes of getting shelter for the night, 
for we were utterly disreputable and 
correspondingly resigned ; so when we 
came near to the place we hardly 
cared to try the hospitality of its 
inmates. Yet we ventured, and with 
the happiest result. I asked first, but 
the Doric did not come natural to my 
tongue. The comely, square-faced 
shepherd’s~wife made no response 
But when Sandy with his beggar’s 
flattery and irresistible mock-pathos 
made the same request, it was gra- 
ciously conceded. ‘‘ We micht bide a’ 
nicht i’ the shed, for we couldna dae ony 
hairm.’’ We gratefully thanked her, 
and took up our quarters in a rickety 
lean-to half full of brackens. The 
place smelt of tar and sheep-dip, but 
we cared not a whit for that, and ate 
our supper with thankfulness of 
heart. Then we stretched ourselves 
on the brackens and slept in Homeric 
fashion as soundly as ever did the 
Greek warriors “hard bytheir chariots, 
waiting for the dawn.” 


II. 


The morning came blue and cloud- 
less, and we, who had been tired and 
dispirited on the previous night, rose 
in a hopeful frame of mind and re- 
garded the world with serene equani- 
mity. We were stirring with the first 
light, leaving two fish as payment for 
our quarters, and walked a mile 
farther, where we found a hollow by 
the roadside and lit a fire. We made 
tea and boiled our trout in the red 
ashes. It was good to be alive on 
such a morning. One felt the adven- 
turous joy which comes from the 
outside world, and ceased to wonder 
at the lightheartedness of wild crea- 
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tures, for the fresh air is intoxicating 
in its strength. It is some fugitive 
remembrance of this which makes 
hard-working artisans and clerks in 
their scant holidays traverse the 
country on bicycles, or betake them- 
selves to a crowded sea-coast. Lack- 
adaisical folk groan over the e#s- 
thetic loss, but I care not a fig for 
esthetics. Better that one of God’s 
creatures be gratified than the whims 
of such foolish people. Our goodwill 
goes with every wanderer ; for after 
all we are a gipsy race, and our true 
national singer is the redoubtable 
Piper’s Son, who had one song only, 
but a choice good one. 

Two tramps passed us, early risers 
like ourselves. They exchanged some 
strange, confidential words with Sandy 
which I could not follow. There is a 
bond of brotherhood on the road among 
all wayfarers. a gleam of decency in 
their lives. The tramp is an interest- 
ing study, and those who do not know 
him will hardly believe what a various- 
ness there is in the clan. I have ob- 
served in the course of a short ex- 
perience three divisions,—the wsthetic, 
the religious, and the worldly. The 
esthetic tramp, I fear, is a bit of a 
humbug. He will meet you and praise 
the weather and the landscape, moral- 
ise over the beauties of the universe, 
and then ask alms. Still he is gene 
rally a ready fellow with a good share 
of native humour. I have known 
but one religious tramp, and he is a 
fragrant memory. He was a man of 
a ghastly complexion,—“ Pale Death ”’ 
the village called him—and he held 
meetings in my grandfather’s barn 
Once I was present at one of them in 
the great dusty place, lighted by a 
single candle. The discourse still re- 
mains in my recollection ; it began, I 
think, with the cardinal points of the 
faith, and ended with an admonition 
against “ cruwality to animals.” He 
was a worthy man, and it was re- 
marked of him that he always cleaned 
the farm-byre or stable before he left 
as a mark of his gratitude. The great 
majority of tramps belong to the last 
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class, and have few thoughts above 
their daily provender. Sandy was a 
compound of the esthetic and the 
worldly. He had a love for fine 
natural sights, and an equal liking 
for creature comforts. For him the 
beauty of nature from long experience 
had become a common thing, while a 
good dinner and a warm fire had be- 
come idealised from the rarity of their 
advent. He had so rioted in the ex- 
quisite that the substantial was more 
to his liking. 

Before we reached the highest 
ground on the road we passed a white 
desolate ‘house, the farm of Tweed- 
shaws, and looking down to the 
meadow below saw a little well with 
an upright stake beside it, which we 
knew for the source of Tweed. A 
few hundred yards more and we were 
on the summit, facing a brisk wind 
from the Solway. The green, rolling 
lands of Annandale stretched away to 
the English Border. Hartfell and his 
brother giants, the high, masterful 
guardians of Moffatdale, lay clothed 
with sunshing, and far to the right 
rose the moorlands and pleasant slopes 
which cradle the young Clyde. A 
gracious, urbane landscape, with just 
the necessary suggestion of something 
more rugged in the remote hills. 

At our feet in the deep glen rose 
the little river Aunan. . The preci- 
pitous hollow, its source, is popularly 
called the Devil’s Beef-Tub ; some- 
times, too, the Marquis of Annandale’s 
Beef-Tub, for it was the place of 
safety to which the Johnstones drove 
their ill-gotten herds. It gave a man 
a vast idea of space to look down and 
see the white dots on the turf which 
he knew to be sheep and the gray lines 
which might be a sheepfold. Here it 
was that the Laird of Summertrees, 
popularly called Pate-in-Peril, escaped, 
when on his way to trial at Carlisle ; 
and he has left the most concise and 
picturesque description of the place to 
be had, ‘ A d—d deep, black, black- 
guard-looking abyss of a hole it is, 
and goes straight down from the road- 
side, as perpendicular as it can do, to 


At the bottom 
there is a small bit of a brook, that 
you would think could hardly find its 
way out from the hills that are so 


be a heathery brae. 


closely jammed round it.” A finer 
story hangs about the place. In the 


old coaching days a great snowstorm 
once delayed the Edinburgh coach at 
Moffat. The mails were important, 
so the guard and driver set out on 
horseback with them to reach Tweed- 
dale and thence to the city. A few 
miles and the horses failed them, so 
they turned them back and struggled 
on foot through the drifts. Here, at 
Erickstanehead, they perished, but 
before death they hung the mailbags 
on a post, and a shepherd gving out in 
the early morning saw the gleam of 
the brass buckles and learned the story 
of two brave men. After this a house 
of shelter was built, but the wind blew 
it down ; then another, which was also 
unroofed ; and to-day you may see the 
ruins on the steep above the Tub. 

When we passed the great hollow 
was full of mist, like steam from some 
mighty caldron. A desolate curlew 
sent a quavering cry out of the void, 
which died almost instantly in the 
silence. The place was as still and 
placid as a roofless temple. 

In half a mile we were round the 
bend of the hill and in lower latitudes. 
A kestrel flew in rings around a fir- 
wood by the roadside. The banks of 
mountain-grass were fragrant with 
half-opened thyme, and soberly gay 
with milkwort and eyebright. A 
stone bridge, crusted with spleenwort 
fern, spanned a little burn which fell 
in the most reckless manner down the 
face of the hill. A few birch-trees 
shaded it, and some wild roses threw 
pink blossoms across it. We turned 
into the place, and, lying in the 
shadow, enjoyed the summer; and, 
what with the heat and the tumbling 
water, I think I must have gone to 
sleep. About midday we both got up 
and looked around. A cloud had come 
over the sun. The world had not 
such a pleasing look as in the morn- 
ing. The road was dustier, the trees 
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less green, the hills more unapproach- 
able. By and by the sun came out 
from his cloud, but somehow or other 
the charm had gone from the face of 
the world,—for me, but not for my 
companion; he was unmovable and 
inured to all things. 

Our way grew more and more low- 
land as we went onward. A few cot- 
tages appeared, covered with creepers 
and with trim garden plots in front, 
which told us that certainly we had 
left the moorlands behind. Then a 
miller’s cart, laden with flour-bags, 
completed the transformation. Never 
before had leisurely quiet seemed so 
attractive as it did to us, two tired 
wayfarers, on that summer afternoon. 
The blessing of movement is to ac- 
centuate the pleasure of rest ; so also 
it is from the peacefulness of nature 
that motion acquires half its charm. 
If we could behold the cyclic progress 
of the earth, I think that we should 
be quit of gipsy longings once and 
for ever. 

Some ungainly buildings rose among 
orderly trees, and we felt the aroma 
of civilisation. The sounds of men at 
work came to our ears, a woodcutter 
was busy in a small firwood; the 
steady click of the mower was loud in 
the hayfields. We passed a church- 


yard and a golf-course, and, crossing 
the Annan, found ourselves in the 
notable town of Moffat. 

Now here it falls to my lot to 
chronicle my sad defection. Through- 
out the journey I had worn a pair 
of great hobnailed boots which were 
clearly meant by Providence for peat- 
bogs, but not for the highway. So 
by this time of day my feet were 
more than a little sore. Also I had 
lost the fresh interest in travelling 
with which I had started ; therefore, 
in a lamentable and un-Spartanlike 
spirit, I bethought myself of a friend’s 
house, where I could get books and 
decent food, respectable clothes, and 
the other luxuries of life. I called a 
halt, and came to terms with Sandy. 
He made no objection, hinted no 
word of ingratitude; but I thought 
that I discerned somewhere in his 
grave demeanour surprise at my 
traitorous conduct. We bade each 
other good-day, and I turned aside, 
while my former comrade, with his 
stick flourished in the air, and re- 
proach in his retreating footsteps, 
went stolidly on his way. Then | 
learned something of the feelings of 
Orpah when she chose to return alone 
to Moab. 

J. B. 











THE REFORMER’S WIFE. 


(A SKETCH 


He was a dteamer of dreams, with 
the look in his large dark eyes which 
Botticelli put into the eyes of his 
Moses ; that Moses in doublet and 
hose whose figure, isolated from its 
surroundings, reminds one irresistibly 
of Christopher Columbus, or Vasco da 
Gama, of those, in fact, who dream of 
a Promised Land. And this man 
dreamed as wild a dream as any; he 
hoped, before he died, to change the 
social customs of India. 

He used to sit in my drawing-room 
talking to me by the hour of the 
Prophet and his blessed Fatma (for 
he was a Mahommedan), and bewail- 
ing the sad degeneracy of these present 
days when caste had crept into and 
defiled the Faith. I shall never for- 
get the face of martyred enthusiasm 
with which he received my first in- 
vitation to dinner. He accepted it, 
as he would have accepted the stake, 
with fervour, and indeed to his 
ignorance the ordeal was supreme. 
However, he appeared punctual to 
the moment on the appointed day, 
and greatly relieved my mind by eat- 
ing twice uf plum-pudding, which he 
declared to be a surpassingly cool and 
most digestible form of nourishment 
calculated to soothe both body and 
mind. Though this is hardly the 
character usually assigned to it, I did 
not contradict him, for not even his 
eager self-sacrifice had sufficed for the 
soup, the fish, or the joint, and he 
might otherwise have left the table 
in a starving condition. As it was, 
he firmly set aside my invitation to 
drink water after the meal was over, 
with the modest remark that he had 
not eaten enough to warrant the 
indulgence. 

The event caused quite a stir in that 
far-away little town set out among the 
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ruins of a great city on the high bank 
of one of the Punjab rivers ; for the 
scene of this sketch lay out of the 
beaten track, beyond the reach of 
baboos and barristers, patent-leather 
shoes and progress. Beyond the pale 
of civilisation altogether it lay, among 
a quaint little colony of stalwart 
Pathans who still pointed with pride 
at an old gate or two which had with- 
stood siege after siege in those fighting 
days when the river had flowed 
beneath the walls of the city. Since 
then the water had ebbed seven miles 
to the south-east, taking with it the 
prestige of the stronghold, which 
only remained a picturesque survival ; 
a cluster of four-storied purple brick 
houses surrounded by an intermittent 
purple brick wall, bastioned and loop- 
holed. A formidable defence it might 
have been while it lasted ; but it had 
a trick of dissolving meekly into a 
sort of mud hedge, in order to gain 
the next stately fragment, or, maybe, 
to effect an alliance with one of the 
frowning gateways which had defied 
assault. This condition of things was 
a source of sincere delight to my 
reformer Futtehdeen (Victory of Faith) 
who revelled in similes. It was typical 
of the irrational, illogical position of 
the inhabitants in regard to a thousand 
religious and social questions: and 
just as one brave man could break 
through these flimsy fortifications, so 
one resolute example would suffice to 
capture the citadel of prejudice, and 
plant the banner of abstract truth on 
its topmost pinnacle. 

In the matter of dining out, indeed, 
it seemed as if he was right. For 
within a week of his desperate plunge 
I received an invitation to break bread 
with the Municipal Committee in the 
upper story of the vice-president’s 





























house. The request, which was em- 
blazoned in gold, engrossed on silk 
paper in red and black, and enclosed 
in a brocade envelope, was signed by 
the eleven members and the Reformer, 
—who, by the way, edited a ridiculous 
little magazine to which the Committee 
subscribed a few rupees a month, 
solely for the purpose of being able 
to send copies to their friends at 
court, and show that they were in the 
van of Progress. For a man must 
surely be that who is patron of a 
“Society for the General Good of all 
Men in all Countries.” 

The entertainment, given on the 
roof amid star-shine and catherine- 
wheels, was magnificently successful, 
its great feature being an enormous 
plum-pudding which I was gravely 
told had been prepared by my own 
cook; at what cost, I shudder to 
think, but the rascal’s grinning face 
as he placed it on the table convinced 
me that he had seized the opportunity 
for some almost inconceivable extor- 
tion. Still there was no regret in 
those twelve grave bearded faces as 
one by one they tasted and approved. 
All this happened long before a 
miserable, exotic imitation of an 
English vestry had replaced the old 
patrician committees, and these men 
were representatives of the bluest 
blood in the neighbourhood, many of 
them descendants of those who in 
past times had held high office of 
State and had transmitted courtly 
manners to their children. So the 
epithets bestowed on the plum-pudding 
were many-syllabled; but the con- 
sensus of opinion was indubitably 
toward its coolness, its digestibility, 
and its evident property of soothing 
the body and the mind. Again I did 
not deny it ; how could I, out on the 
roof under the eternal stars, with those 
twelve foreign faces showing, for once, 
a common bond of union with the 
Feringhee? I should have felt like 


Judas Iscariot if 1 had struck the 


thirteenth chord of denial. 
The Reformer made a speech after- 
wards, I remember, in which, being 
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wonderfully well read, he alluded to 
love-feasts and sacraments and the 
coming millennium, when all nations of 
the world should meet at one table 
and—well! not exactly eat plum- 
pudding together, but something very 
like it. Then we all shook hands, 
and a native musician played a tune 
on the seringhi which they informed 
me was “God save the Queen.” It 
may have been; I only know that 
the Reformer’s thin face beamed with 
almost pitiful delight as he told me 
triumphantly that this was only the 
beginning. 

He was right. From that time 
forth the plum-pudding feast became 
a recognised function. Not a week 
passed without one, generally (for my 
gorge rose at the idea of my cook’s 
extortion) in the summer-house in my 
garden, where I could have an excuse 
for providing the delicacy at my own 
expense. And I am bound to say 
that this increased intimacy bore 
other fruit than that contained in the 
pudding. For the matter of that it 
has continued to bear fruit, since I 
can truthfully date the beginning of 
my friendship for the people of India 
from the days when we ate plum- 
pudding together under the stars. 

The Reformer was radiant. He 
formed himself and his eleven into 
committees and sub-committees for 
every philanthropical object under the 
sun; and many an afternoon have | 
spent with my work under the trees 
watching one deputation after another 
retire behind the oleander hedge in 
order to permutate itself by deft re- 
arrangement of members, secretaries, 
and vice-presidents, into some fresh 
body bent on the regeneration of man- 
kind. For life was leisurely, lingering 
and lagging along in the little town 
where there was neither doctor nor 
parson, policeman nor canal-officer ; 
nor, in fact, any white face save my 
own and my husband’s. Still we went 
far and fast in a cheerful, unreal sort 
of way. We founded schools and de- 
bating-societies, public libraries and 
technical art-classes. Finally we met 





enthusiastically over an extra-sized 
plum-pudding, and solemnly pledged 
ourselves to reduce the marriage ex- 
penditure of our daughters. 

The Reformer grew more radiant 
than ever, and began (in the drawing- 
room, where it appeared to me he 
hatched all his most daring schemes) 
to talk proudly about infant marriage, 
enforced widowhood, and the seclusion 
of women. The latter I considered to 
be the key to the whole position, and 
therefore I felt surprised at the evident 
reluctance with which he met my sug- 
gestion that he should begin the strug- 
gle by bringing his wife to visit me. 
He had but one, although she was 
childless. This was partly, no doubt, 
in deference to his advanced theories, 
but also, at least so I judged from his 
conversation, because of his unbounded 
admiration for one who by his de- 
scription was a pearl among women. 
In fact this unseen partner had from 
the first been held up to me as a re- 
futation of all my strictures on the 
degradation of seclusion. So, to tell 
truth, I was quite anxious to see this 
paragon, and vexed at the constant 
ailments and absences which prevented 
our becoming acquainted. The more 
so because this shadow of hidden vir- 
tue fettered me in argument, for 
Futtehdeen was an eager patriot full 
of enthusiasms for India and the 
Indians. Once the flimsy fortifica- 
tions were scaled, he assured me that 
Hindoostan, and above all its women, 
would come to the front and put the 
universe toshame. Yet despite his suc- 
cesses he looked haggard and anxious ; 
at the time I thought it was too much 
progress and plum-pudding combined, 
but afterwards I came to the conclu- 
sion that his conscience was ill at ease 
even then. 

So the heat grew apace. The fly- 
catchers came to dart among the sirus 
flowers and skim round the massive 
dome of the old tomb in which we 
lived. The melons began to ripen, 
first by one and two, then in thousands, 
gold and green and russet. The 
corners of the streets were piled with 
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them, and every man, woman, and 
child carried a crescent moon of melon 
at which they munched contentedly all 
day long. Now, even with the future 
good of humanity in view, I could not 
believe in the safety of a mixed diet 
of melon and plum-pudding, especially 
when cholera was in the air. There- 
fore on the next committee-day I had 
a light and wholesome refection of 
sponge-cakes and jelly prepared for 
the philanthropists. They tasted it 
courteously, but sparingly. It was, 
they said, super-excellent, but of too 
heating and stimulating a nature to 
be consumed in quantities. In vain I 
assured them that it could be digested 
by the most delicate stomach, that it 
was, in short, a recognised food for 
convalescents. This only confirmed 
them in their view, for, according to 
the Yunani system, an invalid diet 
must be heating, strengthening, 
stimulating. Somehow in the middle 
of their arguments I caught myself 
looking pitifully at the Reformer, and 
wondering at his temerity in tilting at 
the great mysterious mass of Eastern 
wisdom. 

And that day, in deference to my 
western zeal, he was to tilt wildly at 
the zenana system. His address fell 
flat, and for the first time I noticed a 
decidedly personal flavour in the dis- 
cussion. Hitherto we had resolved 
and recorded gaily as if we ourselves 
were disinterested spectators. How- 
ever, the vice-president apologised for 
the general tone, with a side slash at 
exciting causes in the jelly and sponge- 
cake, whereat the other ten wagged 
their heads sagely, remarking that it 
was marvellous, stupendous, to feel the 
blood running riot in their veins after 
those few mouthfuls. Verily such 
food partook of magic. Only the 
Reformer dissented, and ate a whole 
sponge-cake defiantly. Even so the 
final resolution ran thus: “That this 
Committee views with alarm any 
attempt to force the natural growth 
of female freedom, which it holds to be 
strictly a matter for the individual 
wishes of the man.” Indeed it was 
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with difficulty that I, as secretary, 
avoided the disgrace of having to re- 
cord the spiteful rider, ‘and that if 
any member wanted to unveil the 
ladies, he could begin on his own 
wife.” 

I was young then in knowledge of 
Eastern ways, and consequently indig- 
nant. The Reformer, on the other 
hand, was strangely humble, and tried 
afterwards to evade the major point by 
eating another sponge-cake and mak- 
ing a facetious remark ahout experi- 
ments and vile bodies; for he was a 
mine of quotations, especially from 
the Bible, which he used to wield 
to my great discomfiture. But on 
the point at issue I knew he could 
scarcely go against his own convic- 
tions, so I pressed home his duty of 
taking the initiative. He agreed, 
gently ; by and by, perhaps, when his 
wife was more fit for the ordeal. And 
it was natural, even the mem-sahiba 
must allow, for unaccustomed modesty 
to shrink. She was to the full as de- 
voted as he to the good cause, but at 
the same time Finally the mem- 
schiba must remember that women 
were women all over the world, even 
though occasionally one was to be 
found like the mem-sahiba capable of 
acting as secretary to innumerable 
committees without a blush. There 
was something so wistful in his eager 
blending of flattery and excuse, that I 
yielded for the time, though deter- 
mined in the end to carry my point. 
And finally I succeeded in getting 
half the members to consent to send- 
ing their wives to meet in my drawing- 
room after dark, provided always that 
Meer Futtehdeen, the Reformer, would 
set a good example. He looked trou- 
bled when I told him, and pointed out 
that the responsibility for success or 
failure now lay virtually with him. 
Yet he did not deny it. 

I took elaborate precautions to in- 
sure the most modest seclusion on the 





appointed evening, even to sending my 
husband up a ladder to the gallery at 
the very top of the dome to smoke his 
cigar. But I waited in vain,—in my 
best gown, by the way. No one came, 
though my ayah assured me that 
several jealously guarded dhoolies had 
arrived at the garden-gate, and gone 
away again when it was known that 
Mrs. Futtehdeen had not come. 

I was virtuously indignant with the 
offender, and the next time he came 
to see me sent out a message that | 
was otherwise engaged. I felt a little 
remorseful at having done so, however, 
when committee-day coming round 
the Reformer was reported to be on 
the sick-list. And there he remained 
until after the first rain had fallen, 
bringing with it the real Indian 
spring, the spring full of roses and 
jasmine of which the poets and the 
bulbuls sing. By this time the novelty 
had worn off philanthropy and plum- 
pudding, so that often we had a 
difficulty in getting a quorum together 
to resolve anything ; and I, personally, 
had begun to weary for the dazzled 
eyes and the eager voice so full of 
sanguine hope. Therefore it gave 
me a pang to learn from the vice- 
president, who being a Government 
official was a model of punctuality, 
that in all probability I should never 
hear or see either one or the other 
again, since Futtehdeen was dying of 
the rapid decline which comes so often 
to the Indian student. 

A recurrence of vague remorse made 
me put my pride in my pocket, and go 
unasked to the Reformer’s house ; but 
my decision came too late. He had 
died the morning of my visit, and I 
think I was glad of it. For the 
paragon of beauty and virtue, of edu- 
cation and refinement, was a very 
ordinary woman, many years older 
than my poor Reformer, marked with 
the smallpox and blind of one eye. 
Then I understood. 

F. A. STEEL. 
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WEST INDIAN REBELLION, 


I,——GRENADA, 


Or all years in the history of the 
West Indies, since the Spanish Furies 
of the first conquerors, the most 
terrible is probably the year 1795. 
It was a year of massacre, plunder, 
and ruin ; of war not only of French 
and English, but of the subject against 
the dominant race, of the black man 
against the white. Kindled first in 
San Domingo by the sparks that flew 
from the central conflagration at Paris, 
the flames spread swiftly from island 
to island, until there was hardly one 
that was not ablaze. In the spring 


of 1794 the British forces under 
General Sir Charles Grey and 
Admiral Sir John Jervis had 
attacked the French islands with 
signal success, and had added 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and _ St. 
Lucia to the Windward Islands 


captured from France in previous 
wars. But within a year all this was 
changed. Before the end of 1794 
the energy of Victor Hugues, the 
Commissioner of the National Con- 
vention in Paris, had - recovered 
Guadeloupe ; and in the spring of 
1795 the same vigorous __ spirit 
organised a simultaneous insurrection 
throughout the whole of the Wind- 
ward Islands. In one after another 
the same scenes repeated themselves. 
The French, intoxicated with new 
ideas as to the rights of man, and 
ever delighting to do mischief to the 
British, took advantage of colour- 
feeling to rouse the Negroes against 
the English, and in island after 
island the latter were driven to the 
utmost extremity. In St. Lucia the 
feeble garrison was fairly over- 
powered and driven out; in St. 
Vincent the troops barely held the 
capital against the French and their 
savage allies the Caribs; and in 


Grenada the danger was hardly less 
pressing than in St. Vincent. For a 
whole year the Brigands, as these 


fanatical bands of French and 
Negroes were called, held these 


islands at their mercy, till the British 
at last made head against them, and 
crushed them out. 

The memory of these things has 
well nigh perished. The names of St. 
Vincent, Grenada, Martinique, and 
Guadeloupe are borne on the colours 
of many regiments, but why and 
wherefore few men _ know, and still 
fewer care. The West Indies have 
lost their jmportance. Once the 
richest of our possessions, nurtured 
under a system which, good or bad, kept 
them increasingly prosperous, they 
were overthrown by two Acts of 


Parliament which destroyed the 
system at a blow and _ therewith 
ruined the. islands. The British 


nation having ruined them decided 
to have no more to do with them; 
and thus, while millions have been 
poured into the treasuries of innumer- 
able corrupt governments, colonial and 
foreign, little or nothing has been 
spared for the West Indies. 

Yet another cause has contributed 
to thrust the war of the West Indies 
into the background. For the best 
part of two generations the policy of 
Pitt in fighting for the Caribbean 
Archipelago has, through the influence 
of Macaulay, met with nothing but 
condemnation. Quite recently, how- 
ever, an author who writes with 
impartiality no less than with 


profound knowledge, has vindicated 
Pitt’s action; and where Macaulay 
and Captain Mahan differ on a point 
of strategy, it is no disrespect to 
Macaulay to prefer Captain Mahan. 
But even granting that Macaulay 
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were right, it is not good that 
Englishmen should forget with what 
desperate struggles and frightful loss 
of hfe these islands were won, held, 
and regained. The.names of Ralph 
Abercromby and John Moore are not 
unknown in English military annals ; 
but how many know that Abercromby 
reconquered the West Indies for us in 
1796 ; that John Moore, having done 
the best share of the work of the 
recovery of Morne Fortunée, was left 
to complete the reduction of St. Lucia ; 
and that, while engaged in the process, 
he was stricken with yellow fever, 
and actually abandoned for dead? As 
to lesser military men, brigadiers, 
colonels, and the like, to say nothing 
of mere civilian administrators, their 
names have perished, though their 
dispatches still survive unnoticed and 
unread. Simple, straightforward 
documents they are, telling merely 
that their men are dying like flies, 
and they themselves at their wits’ 
end ; but that they are alive to the 
high trust which His Majesty has 
placed in their keeping, and will do 
their duty come what may. Occasion- 
ally, when hard pressed, as_ for 
instance at the evacuation of St. 
Lucia, on June 19th, 1795, they 
set forth their case in a ghastly 
return, thus :-— 


Total Fit for 


strength. duty. Sick. 


Four regiments 

of Infantry.. 1171 583 588 
Artillery... .... 10 29 11 
Negro Soldiers 12 1 1] 


223 613 610 


And therewith they hope that His 
Majesty will not judge them harshly. 
Let us trace the course of one of these 
islands through the year 1795, and 
try to realise, however faintly, what 
the revolt of the West Indies really 
meant. 

Grenada, one of the most southerly 


of the Windward group of the 
Caribbean Archipelago, is an island 
about twenty miles Jong by ten broad. 
Seen on the chart it has the shape of a 
beetle, with its head pointing slightly 
to the east of north, and a stump of 
an erratic tail swinging out to south- 
west. Seen in itself it is a rugged 
confused mass of volcanic hills, rising 
to near three thousand feet, covered 
with forest of an almost cloying 
verdure, except where the monotony 
is broken by the gentler green of 
sugar-canes. The colour of the soil, 
where seen, is the deep rich red of the 
sandstone land in Devon; and the 
effect of the whole as it rises out of 
the blue of the tropical sea is of an 
intensity of colour almost too superbly 
bold for an English eye to bear. On 
the east or (trade) windward side of 
the island are two little ports—St. 
Andrew’s, the southernmost, and 
Grenville, a few miles to north of it, 
wherein the trade-wind throws up a 
heavy surf. At the north point is 
another little port, Sauteurs, and 
thence travelling down the leeward 
coast we come to Gouyave or 
Charlottetown, and farther to the 
south to St. George’s, the capital. 
The entrance to St. George’s is 
narrow ; but within the harbour 
expands trefoilwise into three little 
bays, hemmed in on all sides by 
hills. To the left, commanding the 
entrance, stands Fort George, a 
picturesque old mass of masonry, 
with the town clustered like a Devon 
fishing-village beneath and beyond it. 
To your right, within the harbour as 
you enter it, you can see the remains of 
old batteries and barracks on the hills 
at the farther side of the bay. The 
town is steep and roughly paved, and 
bears unmistakable signs of French 
origin ; but it has a character of its 
own which enables it to stand without 
marring the beauty of one of the 
loveliest little harbours in the world. 

And here on the night of the 2nd of 
March, 1795, the population retired 
as usual to rest. The trade-wind 
dropped, as ever, at sunset; the fire- 
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flies glanced hither and _ thither, 
revelling in the darkness as_ the 
butterflies in the sunshine ; “ last 
post’’ rang out from the bugles at 
Fort George, and was answered from 
the barracks across the bay; one 
hundred and fifty British soldiers, 
who formed the garrison of Grenada, 
realised that another hot day was 
passed and another hot night begun ; 
and the sentries, too lazy to pace up 
and down in the heat, stood without 
the low stifling barracks and declared 
that all was well. Not a suspicion of 
mischief was there; the Governor 
himself, Mr. Home, had gone away on 
a journey to windward. Before dawn 
the news was brought that the French 
free Negroes had risen in the night, 
had massacred the Whites at Gren- 
ville Bay to windward, and seized 
those at Charlottetown and around it 
on the leeward coast. One can im- 
agine the confusion and terror at such 
tidings, the more to be dreaded after 
all that had happened at Guadeloupe 
and St. Domingo. Moreover, the 
Governor was away, and no one could 
tell when he would return. No one 
could guess that the poor man would 
never enter Government House again. 
Soon after came a message to say that 
he too had been captured by the 
insurgents at Charlottetown, while 
hastening on his way back to the 
capital, and added to the forty-two 
white prisoners already in their 
hands. 

Without losing his head for a 
moment, the senior member of the 
Council, Mr. Mackenzie, took over 
the reins of government, proclaimed 
martial law, and despatched messengers 
to Trinidad, Barbados, and Martinique 
to beg assistance. Meanwhile he 
called out the St. George’s militia, 
mainly coloured men, and sent off by 
sea what regular force he could raise, 
a mere one hundred and fifty men 
under an officer of the Fifty-Eighth, 
to attack the insurgent position at 
Charlottetown from the south, order- 
ing the local militia at the other end 
of the island to threaten it simultane- 
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ously from the north. Then came a 
few anxious days of suspense. On the 
9th the expedition returned. Two 
wounded men were carried on shore ; 
and the only news was that the 
insurgents had artillery and were too 
strongly posted to permit attack with 
so small aforce. As for the northern 
militia, it was not to be found, for 
the whole population in its panic had 
fled to the coasting vessels for safety. 
Plainly nothing could be done till 
reinforcements should come. The 
first of these arrived within a couple 
of days from Trinidad, whence the 
Spanish Commander, Don Chacon, 
had generously sent three armed 
vessels and forty soldiers from his 
own tiny garrison. Poor Don 
Chacon! Two years later it was his 
fate to sign the capitulation of Trini- 
dad to the very power which he now 
so unselfishly assisted. On the 12th 
of March, some hours later than the 
Spaniards, came _ Brigadier-General 
Lindsay from Martinique with one 
hundred and fifty men of the Ninth 
and Sixty-Eighth drawn from thence 
and from St. Lucia; for St. Lucia 
as yet was not thought to be in 
danger. He-garrisoned St. George’s 
with Spaniards, and with the English 
marched against the insurgents. On 
the 17th of March he attacked them 
and drove them from cne position with 
trifling loss, only to find that they had 
retired to another, still stronger than 
the first, on the steep wooded hills. 
He prepared to follow them, but the 
rain fell as only tropical rain can fall 
and put a stop to all further opera- 
tions. There are not too many roads 
in Grenada now; there were still 
fewer a century ago, and those mere 
narrow tracks, paved in the French 
fashion, too strait for any wheeled 
vehicle. Along these, all slippery 
with rain and mud, the dispirited 
soldiers had to march, drenched to the 
skin, and exhausted by the stifling, 
steaming heat. General Lindsay, worn 
out with fever and fatigue, became 
delirious, and in his delirium made 
away with himself. The Spaniards, 
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unable to spare their troops any longer, 
orders for them to return to 
Trinidad. Lindsay’s successor declared 
it useless to attack the insurgents with 
his small force; for unless assailed 
from several points they simply 
abandoned one position to take up 
another and a stronger. Bad news 
began to come from St. Vincent and 
St. Lucia of Brigands triumphant and 
British hard pressed, and the outlook 
for Grenada became darker and 
darker. Evidently nothing was to 
be done but to hold St. George’s 
ind Charlottetown to leeward and 
Grenville to windward, and equip 
vessels to intercept French reinforce- 
ments from Guadeloupe. 

For by this time the secret of the 
moving power, the terrible Victor 
Hugues, had come to light; and the 
British in Grenada knew the enemy 
against whom they were fighting. 
Proclamations printed both in French 
(the language of Grenada) and in 
English were scattered broadcast 
through the islands; such proclam- 
ations as could not but appeal to any 


sent 


Frenchmen bitten with the virus 
of the Revolution. Two specimens 
of these are before us; one dated 


3 Ventose IIT. (21st February 1795) 
threatening the guillotine to all 
Frenchmen who join the enemy, and 
reprisals for the death of any 
Republican executed by the British ; 
the other of earlier date but even 
more significant, and worth printing 
as it originally appeared in its official 
translation. 


Victor Hugues, Commissary delegated 
by the National Convention in the Lee- 
ward Caribee Islands, 

Considering that the crimes committed 
by the British officers as well at the taking 
as in the defending of the Colonies shows 
a charactere of such a consumed and un- 
heard-of rogeury, of which history never 
as yet produced an example, 

Considering that the rights of humanity, 
of war, of men and of nations have been 
violated by Charles Grey, general ; John 
Jervis, admiral ; Thomas Dundas, major- 
weneral; Charles Gordon, likewise a 
ceneral officer, as wellas of other subaltern 
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officers in imitation of their chief com 
manders, 

Considering that the robberies, murders, 
and other crimes committed by them ought 
to be transmitted to posterity, 

It is resolved: that the remains of 
Thomas Dundas, deceased in the Island of 
Guadeloupe on the 3rd day of the month 
of juin (style of the slaves), shall be de- 
terred and thrown to the wind, and that 
there shall be erected in the same spot at 
the expense of the Republic a lofty monu- 
ment, bearing on the one side this present 
resolution, and on the other the following 
inscription : 

Th is spot, re turned to libe rty through the 
courage of the Republicans, was dishonoured 
by the body of Thomas Dundas, Vajor- 
General and Governor over the Island of 
Cruade loupe, in the name of the Tyran 
(reorge T1i. In reime mbrance of his crTimees, 
the publi indignation has caused him to be 
de terred, and this monument to be erected to 
attest the same to poste rity. 

The 20th frimaire in the 3rd year of the 
Fre nch Republic , One and indivisible, 

Signed, Victor HvuGves. 


Such were the utterances of the 
Directory at Guadeloupe; and the 
action of their agents was worthy 
of them. Julien Fédon, a Grenada 
Mulatto who headed the insurrection, 
and Besson, a deputy sent from Guade- 
loupe, issued a proclamation that the 
heads of the captured Governor, /e 
tyran Ninian Home, and of his fellow- 
prisoners should answer for the good 
behaviour of the inhabitants. This 
manifesto produced its due effect. 
The Negroes flocked to Fédon’s 
standard in hundreds, no fewer than 
four thousand joining him in the 
month of March alone. Moreover 
not Negroes only but Frenchmen of 
all classes and colours in Grenada, 
whether through terror or inclination, 
threw in their lot with the insurgents 
and fought by their side ; while Victor 
Hugues strove indefatigably to evade 
the English cruisers and pour men, 
arms, and ammunition into the island. 
The plantations were devastated, the 
estate houses plundered and burned ; 
and blank ruin stared Grenada in the 
face. 

On the Ist of Apri], however, a small 
reinforcement arrived from Barbados, 
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consisting of the Twenty-Fifth and 
Twenty-Ninth regiments, both very 
weak, under Brigadier Campbell. The 
dauntless Mackenzie again essayed to 
organise a combined attack on the 
rebel position, and again failed utterly, 
probably from inappreciation of the 
fact that operations on paper and in 
the field are two very different things. 
The rain was falling in torrents, the 
men were raw recruits just arrived 
from England, the officers new to the 
country and to the system of warfare ; 
moreover the enemy, strengthened by a 
supply of officers who had successfully 
run the blockade, made remarkably 
skilful dispositions. Nevertheless on 
the 8th of April Campbell, like Lindsay 
before him, resolved with his two 
weak regiments and a party of blue- 
jackets to make at any rate a direct 
attack on the post at Charlottetown. 
The insurgents repeated their former 
tactics ; they withdrew from the lower 
ground to a higher point on ground 
almost inaccessible and strengthened 
by felled trees and abattis. The 
British troops did all that men could 
do, but the ground was so slippery 
from the heavy rain that, although 
most of them had lost their shoes, 
they could make no way ; and Campbell 
was fain to retire, having lost nearly 
one hundred men of the five or six 
hundred with him. 

A week later arrived a new general, 
Brigadier Nicolls, but no troops with 
him. He at once decided to occupy 
the landing-places only, and abandon 
the interior to the insurgents, harass- 
ing them as best he could. Nothing 
else could be done, for the troops were 
worn out, and the militia in a state of 
mutiny, while the Negroes joined the 
brigands in greater numbers than 
ever. Feédon on his side, after repel- 
ling Campbell’s attack, brought out 
Governor Home and thirty-nine more 
of his prisoners and massacred them 
in cold blood ; he was not a man who 
threatened for nothing. 

Such was the state of Grenada two 
months after the rising. One can 
imagine the intense bitterness of men’s 
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minds in so tiny a community; the 
fury of the ruined and _ bereaved 
against the black Brigands and still 
more against the white men who, 
false to their colour, had allied them- 
selves with them. And now the 
summer drew on, bringing with it a 
new and terrible enemy, yellow fever. 

“The Twenty-Fifth and Twenty- 
Ninth begin to fall down fast,” wrote 
Nicolls on the llth of May. ‘ Twenty 
died here last week and six were carried 
off yesterday.” All through July the 
fever raged furiously. The regulars 
died at an appalling rate, the Twenty- 
Ninth losing eighty men in a single 
month; and some of the militia 
regiments were annihilated. The in- 
surgents laid the whole island waste, 
and waxed bolder and bolder. In 
October a reinforcement of two 
hundred men with arms and ammuni- 
tion contrived to make its way to them 
from Guadeloupe ; thus strengthened, 
they attacked the British post at 
Charlottetown, which, with all its 
stores, artillery, and sick men, was 
perforce abandoned to them. Never- 
theless for a momenta transient gleam 
of hope struck even then through the 
gloom to the British in Grenada. 
Reinforcements had reached Barbados 
from England, and would doubtless 
hasten to their aid; but it was not to 
be. Martinique was hard pressed, St. 
Vincent was at the last gasp, St. 
Lucia had been evacuated ever since 
June; Grenada must wait. 

And now came a fresh anxiety for 
the sick hearts in the island. The 
French Commissioners at Guadeloupe 
sent an emissary to the insurgent post 
in Charlottetown to summon Feédon 
thither to answer for his barbarities, 
and to proclaim that the war should 
henceforth be carried on on principles 
of humanity. True, Fédon defied the 
French authorities to take him; but 
Nicolls was none the less apprehensive 
that the new policy would draw many 
waverers to the side of Hugues. Those 
were evil days for the unfortunate 
Brigadier. The insurgent leaders sent 
him insolent letters, dated from 
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“ Porte Libre, ci-devant La Gouyave” 
(Charlottetown), calling upon him to 
abandon his disgraceful service under 
the tyrant George. He could not 
avenge the insult, for every day made 
his position worse. Slowly and 
reluctantly he was compelled to with- 
draw post after post, and abandon the 
landing-places to the rebels. The 
year 1795 went out, and the year 
1796 came in, but no hope came 
with it,—nothing but news of failure, 
and heavy losses in St. Vincent, and 
the diversion of all reinforcements 
to that island. In Grenada itself 
disaster followed disaster. In January 
the rebels received further rein- 
forcements from Guadeloupe; in 
February they contrived to surprise 
and capture some ships sent round 
with stores and ammunition for the 
British post at Grenville. Flushed 
with success they then invested the 
post itself, and compelled the troops 
to evacuate it. Six weeks before this 
little British garrison had contrived 
to repel a desultory attack ; but now, 
with neither food nor clothes nor 
ammunition, it could make no resist- 


ance. The situation became des 
perate. The insurgent force had by 
this time reached the number of 


ten thousand men, amply supplied 
with arms and ammunition, and led 
by capable commanders. Nicolls thus 
driven to extremity withdrew all his 
outlying troops, and concentrated his 
whole force at St. George’s; it 
remained to be seen how long he 
could hold this last position. 

At length the tide began to turn. 
After long delay through gales and 
foul winds reinforcements reached 
Barbados from England; and the 
relief of Grenada, and not of Grenada 
only, was at hand. On the 4th of 
March five hundred and eighty-eight 
men, from the Tenth, Twenty-Fifth, 
and Eighty-Eighth Foot, under Briga- 
dier Mackenzie, arrived at St. George's 
from Barbados. ‘True, forty-five of 
them had gone down with sickness in 
the course of the two days’ voyage, 
but none the less their arrival was 
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timely and welcome; and the insur- 
gents, who had advanced towards St. 
George’s, thought it prudent to retire. 
A week later further reinforcements 
from the Third, Eighth, and Sixty- 
Third Foot, and the Seventeenth 
Light Dragoons, landed at Sauteurs at 
the extreme north; and Campbell 
decided to attack the rebel position 
at Grenville without delay. On the 
24th of March the forces from St. 
George’s and the north converged, the 
former by land and the latter by 
sea, upon the doomed entrenchments, 
constructed a battery of three guns in 
the night, and opened fire at daybreak 
next morning. Before attacking the 
main position, however, it was neces- 
sary first to carry a secondary height 
adjoining it. Two companies of the 
Eighty-Eighth were detailed for this 
duty, but such was the difficulty of 
the ground that it was two hours 
before they could get near the enemy, 
and when they did reach them it was 
only to be driven back. With great 
reluctance Campbell, who had made 
his dispositions to cut off the insur- 
gents on every side, was compelled to 
bring up a detachment of the Eighth 
Foot to support the attack. Just at 
that moment a party of rebels con- 
trived to steal round to his rear and set 
fire to the stores on the beach; and the 
conflagration was hardly extinguished 
when two French schooners anchored 
in the bay and opened fire to cover 
the landing of the troops which were 
on board. Campbell saw that no 
time was to be lost. Under a heavy 
fire both from the rebel fort ashore 
and from the schooners in the bay, 
the Seventeenth Light Dragoons 
charged down the beach and swept it 
clear. Then Campbell, concentrating 
the whole of his infantry, led them 
straight to the assault, and, not 
without difficulty, carried the rebel 
entrenchments by storm. The insur- 
gents fled in all directions, but they 
did not get off scot free; for as they 
emerged upon the low ground the 
cavalry again fell upon them and cut 
down every soul. Three hundred 
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Brigands, mostly sans culottes from 
Guadeloupe, met their death at the 
hands of the Seventeenth that day. 
Only six prisoners were taken: it 
was not a time for taking prisoners: 
and the surviving rebels fled to their 
stronghold opposite Charlottetown in 
the centre of the island. The British 
loss was twelve officers and one 
hundred and thirty-five men killed 
and wounded. 

After this nothing more was done 
for atime. There was sickness among 
the soldiers and confusion in the 
island; there had been no time to 
provide for the housing of the troops, 
and chaos could not be reduced to 
order in a moment. Mr. Houston, 
the new Governor, who arrived in 
April to succeed the murdered Home, 
found to his great disgust that 
Government House was occupied by 
the Light Dragoons, who were by 
no means disposed to make room for 
him. But by this time things were 
heginning to improve in the West 
{ndies. Sir Ralph Abercromby, who 
had been driven back to Portsmouth 
in February after three weeks’ futile 
contest with gales in the Channel, had 
at last managed to reach Barbados 
(March 17th), and was getting to 
work. St. Lucia was his first care ; 
and St. Lucia, thanks to the good 
service of Moore, was in his hands by 
the 24thof May. Thence he returned 
to the final relief of St. Vincent, 
which was accomplished on the 10th 
of June; and lastly he sent Colonel 
Hope to Grenada, to concert opera- 
tions with Campbell. On the 19th of 
June an English force landed unopposed 
at Charlottetown to leeward, and a 
second advanced from the windward 
side, both intent on the capture of 
Morne Quaqua, the central stronghold 
of the Brigands which had defied the 
British for so long. It was a position 
so formidable that Lindsay and 
Campbell might be excused for their 
failure to carry it by assault. The 
camp itself lay at a considerable 
elevation, and above it rose a rocky 
precipice accessible only by a narrow 
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path, which, together with the lower 
ground beneath it, was commanded by 
a field-gun with several swivels and 
wall-pieces. Above this again rose 
another bluff, with another gun in 
position ; and finally above this, up a 
very steep ascent, was the summit. ‘The 
British now approached it in several 
small columns; and the French 
Commandant, seeing that it would 
inevitably be carried, thought best to 
surrender. Feédon and the desperate 
faction, knowing that they must 
expect short shrift, led out the white 
prisoners, some twenty in number, 
stripped them, bound, and murdered 
them; and having thus done their 
worst took to flight. 

From that moment the war became 
merely a chase. The main body of 
the insurgents was dispersed and 
taken piecemeal ; the Whites, over 
eighty in number, surrendered ; and 
Fédon alone, with a small body of 
ruffian Negroes, remained at large in 
spite of all efforts to capture him. 
Once indeed his pursuers came upon 
him by surprise, but he disappeared 
like a cat over a precipice whither 
none dared follow him, and it does not 
appear that he was ever taken. Far 
different was the fate of the rest ; for 
now the hour of vengeance was come. 
First the eighty white men were 
brought to trial before a specially 
constituted court. Forty-seven of 
them were condemned to death, of 
whom thirty-five were actually exe- 
cuted, the remaining twelve being 
saved only by the interposition of 
Governor Houston, who thereby made 
himself extremely unpopular. Had 
the House of Assembly (for nearly all 
these islands possessed a parody of 
an elected Assembly until 1876) been 
allowed its own way it would probably 
have put an end to the whole eighty 
by a sweeping Act of Attainder ; for 
no offence is so deadly among white 
men in a black man’s country as dis- 
loyalty to colour. It is easy for those 
who sit at ease in Exeter Hall to 
decry colour-feeling ; but, let them 
say what they may, that feeling is 
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natural, for it is born of the instinct 
of self-preservation; and it is necessary, 
for it is the backbone of the white 
man’s supremacy in the torrid zone. 
So the white insurgents paid dearly 
for their alliance with the Blacks, and 
the Blacks as dearly for the more 
pardonable crime of rising against 
their masters. Men were in no very 
gentle mood just at that period. 

So ended the revolt, but not the 
troubles of Grenada. The island was 
ruined ; the bare expenses of the war 
alone, to say nothing of other losses, 
amounted to £230,000 (about five 
years’ revenue), and every source of 
wealth was destroyed. From sheer 
compassion the British Government 
lent the unhappy island £100,000 to 
enable it to exist. As the summer 
advanced the yellow fever appeared 
for the second time, and wrought even 
more appalling havoc than on its pre- 
vious visit. The year 1796 was per- 
haps the sickliest season ever known 
in the West Indies. By December 


the House of Assembly had hardly a 


member left alive, and the Governor 
was at a loss to contrive to get the 
necessary business transacted, Among 
the troops many regiments buried 
from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty in October alone. The Seven- 
teenth Light Dragoons, to take a 
typical instance, out of three troops of 
a total strength of one hundred and 
thirty-five men, lost thirty-seven in a 
single week, and eighty-five in six 
months. At one time in Grenada one 
thousand men out of two thousand 
tive hundred were in hospital, while in 
St. Lucia Moore could raise only 
one thousand effective soldiers from 
his garrison of four thousand. It 
may be said, in a word, that most of 
the British soldiers who garrisoned 
the West Indies in 1795-96 are in the 
West Indies still. If the tale of lives 
lost by disease in the death-struggle 
against France could hang about our 
necks like the sum of the National 
Debt, we should find it hard indeed to 
raise our heads, 
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And to what end, it may be asked, 
was all this loss of life? If the events 
that took place in Grenada were only 
a sample, and that not the worst 
sample, of those that were repeated 
with superficial differences, for better 
or worse, in St. Vincent, St. Lucia, 
and elsewhere, what is there to show 
for it? Why was it worth while for 
us to fritter away so much strength on 
such possessions Perhaps the tersest 
answer to such questions may be 
obtained by a visit to the United 
Service Institution, where there is 
still to be seen, though in a rusty and 
unserviceable condition, the axe of the 
guillotine employed by the triumvirate, 
Victor Hugues, Goyraud, and Lebas 
at Guadeloupe,—the identical weapon 
wherewith they threatened to exter- 
minate the loyalists in all the English 
islands. This forgotten trophy of the 
British Army is emblematic of much. 
Kind nature in its mercy has oblite- 
rated most traces of the struggle of 
1795-6 in the West Indies. You will 
find it difficult in the neglected state 
of the military cemeteries to read any 
history of those terrible days; and 
you will rightly judge it more pleasant 
and profitable to watch the fields of 
graceful waving canes, and the hill- 
sides rich with the glossy leaves and 
blazing yellow fruit of thecacao. For 
the white man is still supreme over 
most of the archipelago. But there 
is one island where the work of the 
French Revolution was never undone, 
hard though the English strove to 
undo it, and that island is Hayti. 
There the fruit of the Revolution may 
be seen in a black community relapsed 
into a barbarism baser than that from 
which it originally emerged. It is no 
thanks to France that the Caribbean 
Archipelago is not a nest of Haytis ; 
and it may be said without much 
exaggeration that, if the guillotine-axe 
of Guadeloupe were not now in the 
United Service Institution, the West 
Indies would all be even as Hayti now 
is. 


J. W. Fortescue. 





BRITISH RIGHTS IN EGYPT. 


In view of the recent incidents 
which have occurred in connection 
with the consultative body, styled the 
Legislative Council, established in 
Egypt by Lord Dufferin in 1883, 
and having regard to the assumption 
made by certain Continental journals 
that there is something irregular or 
invalid in the British government of 
Egypt, it is desirable to consider the 
origin of that government and its 
international justification. It is not 


true, as certain Continental publicists 
maintain, that the British right to 
intervene in Egypt springs from a 
concession by the Sultan or the 
Khedive, or that it can be limited 
or abrogated by casual expressions 
of an intention to leave Egypt made 


by an administration. The British 
Government, in common with ll 
civilized Powers, is bound, not by 
unilateral expressions of intention 
or hope, but by its duly concluded 
treaties. To act on any other theory 
would be to render constitutional 
government an impossibility and 
diplomacy a waste of time. 

Five years before the British occu- 
pation of 1882, Lord Derby’s despatch 
to the Russian ambassador, dated 
May 6th, 1877, categorically defined 
the rights claimed in Egypt by the 
British Government. The preserva- 
tion of the Empire of India is one 
of the highest duties to the British 
nation and to humanity at large 
which a British Ministry can fulfil. 
The protection of the route to India 
through the Suez Canal is therefore 
incumbent on every British Govern- 
ment. Furthermore, the extent of 
British commercial interests in Egypt 
is such that the order and security of 
that territory are of great concern to 
the British people. 


The particular occasion for Lord 
Derby’s interference was that there 
was danger of the operation of the 
war between Russia and Turkey being 
extended to the Suez Canal and Egypt. 
The British Government therefore 
announced its intention of interfering 
by force of arms to defend Egyptian 
territory. The fact that its inter- 
vention was effeetive (a fact attested 
by the despatch of Prince Gortschakoff 
of May 30th, 1877, promising not to 
attack Egypt) establishes on an unim- 
peachable basis the independent char- 
acter of the British right of interven- 
tion. Without the mandate of Sultan 
or Khedive, during a war against the 
Sultan in which the British Empire 
was neutral, the British Government 
asserted not the Sultan’s but its own 
rights over Egyptian territory; and 
that assertion, acquiesced in by both 
belligerents, averted, if not a Russian 
annexation, certainly a devastating 
Russian invasion of Egypt. 

The same British rights which 
justified British intervention in 1877 
to secure Egypt from foreign invasion, 
justified British intervention in 1882 
to protect Egypt from the equal or 
greater ills which arise from internal 
disorder or maladmivistration. On 
August 10th, i882, the British 
representative at the Conference of 
Constantinople announced to the re- 
presentatives of the Great Powers 
the British occupation of Suez. The 
mere fact that the occupation had 
necessarily as its immediate object 
the restoration of the authority of 
the Khedive has no bearing whatever 
on the nature of the right of British 
intervention. It was obviously es- 
sential to the restoration of order 
to re-establish so far as possible the 
status quo ante bellum. It is no time 











to organise new governmental insti- 
tutions during the suppression of 
a rebellion; in President Lincoln’s 
phrase, it is no time to swap horses 
when crossing a stream. but the 
British Government never declared, 
nor did the Sultan or the Khedive 
or a single European Power ever 
dream, that the sole object of the 
intervention was to re-establish the 
authority of the Khedive. The im- 
mediate object was necessarily com- 
prised in that restoration ; the ultim- 
ate object was obviously the main- 
tenance of British rights in Egypt, 
-ompromised by internal disorder. 

Throughout the negotiations which 
preceded and followed the occupation, 
the British Government showed itself 
scrupulously desirous of acting in 
concert with the other Great Powers, 
although the interests in Egypt of 
none of them can for a moment com- 
pare with those of the possessors of 
the Empire of India. But at no time 
did the British Government profess 
to base its right on the will of the 
Turkish or of the Egyptian rulers, 

It is particularly worth noting that 
the same is to be said of the French 
Government. At the Conference of 
1882 a joint declaration was made by 
the British and French ambassadors 
that their Governments were ready, if 
necessity should arise, “to employ 
themselves in the protection of the 
Suez Canal, either alone, or with the 
addition of any Power who is willing 
to assist.” The British ambassador 
declared that acceptance of the [talian 
proposal at the Conference was not 
to prevent England or other Powers 
landing troops in Egypt. The French 
ambassador made a similar declara- 
tion, and reserved “entire liberty of 
action ” for the French Government. 

So far did the British Government 
press its desire to act in concert with 
other Powers, that it invited the 
French Ministry to effect a joint 
occupation. But, for reasons which 
it is the task of French publicists 
to defend, the French Government 
No. 420,—vo.. LXx. 
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declined the invitation. The British 
right to intervene can be in no respect 
affected by that refusal. 

At the Conference of London, held 
in June 1884 to consider the financial 
position of Egypt, a French proposal 
was made to neutralise Egypt; but 
this was excluded, as beyond the scope 
of the invitation to the Conference. 
As was proved later on, the Sultan was 
strongly opposed to any neutralisa- 
tion. By the Declaration of London, 
March 18th, 1885, the Great Powers 
assert the freedom of the Suez Canal. 
At the Conference of Paris of the 
Suez Canal International Commission, 
held from April to June 1885, regu- 
lations for the navigation of the canal 
were considered. 

The next step in the negotiations 
relative to Egypt deserves careful at- 
tention, as the misinterpretation of the 
effect of these negotiations has played 
the greatest part in obscuring the 
true position of the British in Egypt. 

Desirous, not to abandon its rights 
in Egypt, or to represent them as 
emanating from the will of the Sultan, 
but to avoid a breach of continuity in 
the relations of the Khedive with his 
suzerain, and in the relations of the 
Mahommedan population with its re- 
ligious head in Constantinople, the 
British Government decided to con- 
clude a treaty with the Sultan. This 
is the Treaty of Constantinople, Octo- 
ber 24th, 1885, which now regulates, 
not British authority in Egypt, but 
British engagements towards the 
Sultan with reference to the exercise 
and the possible termination of that 
authority. The Treaty provides that 
a British and Turkish High Commis- 
sioner are to be appointed to proceed to 
Egypt. Then follows the article, the 
French version of which is declared 
to be binding, which determines 
British relations to the Sultan in re- 
gard to Egypt. ‘‘So soon as the two 
High Commissioners shall have ascer- 
tained that the safety of the frontiers 
and the good working and stability of 
the Egyptian Government are assured, 
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they shall present a report to their 
respective Governments, who shall 
take measures for the conclusion of a 
Convention to arrange for the retire- 
ment of the British troops from Egypt 
after a reasonable interval.” It is 
therefore quite sufficient to say that 
the High Commissioners are not yet 
agreed as to the arrival of a period 
wherein the British troops may be 
safely withdrawn. Judging by ap- 
pearances, and especially considering 
the agitation against British adminis- 
tration encouraged by foreign and 
native influences, it may even be con- 
jectured that a very long time must 
elapse before such a period is reached. 

As regards this treaty with the 
Sultan, the British Government some 
years ago gave evidence of its desire 
to abide by its voluntary self-denying 
ordinance, provided that the para- 
mount rights of the empire can be 
safeguarded. Sir H. D. Wolff's mis- 
sion to Constantinople in 1885 and 
1886, the object of which was em- 
bodied in the note verbale of Novem- 
ber 4th, 1886, testified to an almost 
excessive desire to consult the wishes 
of the Porte. The Convention of Con- 
stantinople of May 22nd, 1887, pro 
vided that British troops should be 
withdrawn in three years, on condition 
that the Mediterranean Powers as- 
sented to the treaty, and that the 
territorial security of Egypt should 
be respected. The British negotiation 
so far deferred to Turkish susceptibili- 
ties as to substitute the words “ terri- 
torial inviolability (s#reté territoriale)”’ 
for “neutralisation,” as the Sultan ob- 
jected to the latter word. The Conven- 
tion provided most reasonably that the 
British right to intervene in Egypt to 
protect British interests should not be 
less after the ratification of the Con- 
vention than it was in 1877. In case 
any danger to the territorial security 
of Egypt should arise after the British 
evacuation, the right of intervention 
should again come into force. In an 
annexe of the same date the refusal 
of any of the great Mediterranean 


Powers to assent to the stipulations 
of the treaty is defined as a case of 
danger. 

Lord Salisbury’s despatch of June 
8th, 1887, announced the British 
ratification of the Convention. The 
Sultan’s ratification was withheld. 
The refusal of the Porte to ratify the 
Convention made it clear that the 
British Government would have no 
guarantee that the withdrawal of 
British troops would not be followed 
by a French, or even a Russian, or 
Italian occupation of Egypt. The 
situation in 1887, instead of being 
better, would be worse than in 1877. 

The agreement therefore of the 
British Government in the treaty of 
1885, voluntarily limiting in regard 
to Turkey the term of British occupa- 
tion of Egypt, might well be held to 
have lapsed, since its execution was 
rendered impossible by the refusal 
of the Sultan to assent to the rea- 
sonable conditions annexed to the 
evacuation. A contract which one 
of the parties renders impossible of 
performance is no longer binding ; 
and the British Government would 
be quite within its right to regard 
the treaty as at an end. If, however, 
it is taken as still in force, it is sufli- 
cient to say that the conditions of 
evacuation contemplated in that treaty 
have not come into existence. 

The British Government by no 
means questions the interest of the 
States of Europe in the freedom of 
the Suez Canal. The British assent 
to the Convention of Constantinople, 
October 29th, 1888, sufficiently attests 
its readiness to acknowledge that 
interest as real, though not para- 
mount in Egypt. 

In so far, however, as the question 
of the strict international right of the 
British Government is concerned, it 
will be plain from the foregoing re- 
cord of British intervention that the 
right cannot be affected by the wish 
of the Khedive or the Sultan, or the 
inspired opinions of a largely nom- 
inated body, such as the so-called 
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Legislative Council. Even if the 
subject fellaheen of Egypt were 
opposed to the British occupation, it 
is manifest that the wishes of a few 
millions of a semi-barbarous popula- 
tion should not be permitted to weigh 
in the balance against the welfare of 
an empire extending over one fifth of 
the human race. 

The exact reverse is, however, the 
truth as regards the subject population 
of Egypt. For the first time since 
the days of the Roman administration, 
order and prosperity reign in the valley 
of the Nile. The fact that the peas- 


ant has been able to pay his taxes, 
while holding back his agricultural 
produce until a higher price can be 
obtained for it, is conclusive proof of 
a state of things without parallel in 
the East under native rule _ It is 
well known that nothing but the ever- 
present fear that the British may 
abandon Egypt prevents the peasant, 
who has not forgotten the rapacity of 
the native administration, from testi- 
fying in an unmistakable fashion to 
his satisfaction with the Pax Britan- 
nica. 
M, J. FarRe.ty. 
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“WE are therefore formed into this 
sisterhood,” said the lecturer, “for 
the ultimate good of humanity and 
for the higher development of the 
mental and spiritual faculties. We 
lose ourselves, in order that we may 
find our truer selves. We glean all 
that is best and purest in all doctrines 
of all great teachers. We divest our 
minds of all prejudice, pettiness, and 
above all of selfishness. Love, my 
sisters, is our standpoint. We are 
bound by no oaths, we renounce no 
earthly ties, and this leads us to the 
question of marriage,— marriage, my 
sisters. Now we are agreed that 
woman is, psychically speaking, a 
higher development than man. ‘The 
Ideal Man is unfortunately not at 
present evolved. Nor, it may be 
urged, is the Ideal Woman. We 
admit it; but the esoteric yearning 
of woman for further spiritual devel- 
opment has at length burst forth into 
open day, and is embodied in this 
sisterhood. We note in man a 
deplorable  self-satisfaction coupled 
with a melancholy contentment with 
the inferior type of woman, which 
marks his lower calibre of mind. 
Now, not only is close association 
with an inferior mind degrading, but 
there is another point to be very 
seriously considered. Would not this 
sisterhood do well to, I do not say 
finally renounce, but refrain from 
dwelling upon the desirability of 
marriage; since its aims are the 
universal good of mankind, and a 
general love of humanity which might 
readily be warped by concentration 
upon an inferior unit. Our chief 
labour is for the amelioration of the 
lot of woman; yet I do not say that 
we should close our sympathies to a 
large section of humanity such as is 
constituted by man as opposed to 
woman. No! We should rather strive 
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to lead him to a higher spiritual 
plane ; to restrain his natural bru- 
tality ; to raise his aims, to purify 
his ideals ; to, in short, help to evolve 
the Ideal Man a fitting mate for the 
Ideal Woman. In doing this, we shall 
do well to do it generally ; not dwell- 
ing in thought upon any representa- 
tive unit but upon the Race.” 

“Sister Cordelia Brevoort.” It 
was a still small voice, and it pro- 
ceeded from the lips of a_ slender 
sister, with fair hair and dove-like 
eyes, who lay back in a softly cush- 
ioned chair. 

‘““What is it, Sister Elsie Lacor- 
daire?”’ inquired the lecturer be- 
nignly. She was a young lady of 
some twenty-three summers, and 
whatever might be her mental and 
spiritual development, her physical 
woman was goodly. She was tall, 
and moulded like a youthful Juno ; 
her gait and pose were free, un- 
trammelled, royal ; she gave an agree- 
able impression of fresh moorland 
air and cold water; the setting of 
her head and moulding of her brow 
would have made Pallas Athene jeal- 
ous. Her contemplative gray eyes 
had one fault ; they were too full of 
lofty thoughts to be comfortable to 
people who have not evolved ideals 
from their inner consciousness. Her 
fine features were rather heavily 
moulded, but the lips were sensitive, 
strong, and withal sweetly meek ; her 
skin was white as lily blooms, and 
her glossy black hair grew low on her 
forehead. Her voice was rich and 
soft, and the rules of the sisterhood 
did not debar her from wearing a tea- 
gown which was in itself an ideal of 
a lofty nature. 

“Dear President and sister,” said 
Sister Elsie mildly, “ I desire to put 


a question.” 
** Pray proceed, sister 


” 





Sister 


“Sister Cordelia, you have such 
mental grasp and breadth of view, I 
can credit your being capable of sym- 
pathising with, and elevating all the 
men in England ; but I, yearning as I 
um to elevate, am deficient in,—in,— 
iniversality. Would there be any 
harm in my trying to elevate one man 
at a time, just to gain mental grasp 
by—by degrees?” 

The President frowned. ‘“ It would 
be a dangerous precedent, sister,” she 
said, ‘and it might be misunderstood. 
lt might, even by the men themselves, 
be mistaken for,—I shudder at the 
word—for flirtation.” 

“© Sister Cordelia! If I were tall 
and stately like yourself, all would be 
well. No one, dear President, would 
have the temerity to suggest that 
you were flirting, with, for example, 
\Lr. Rutherford.” 

Sister Cordelia looked pained. “I 
trust not,” she said with a gentle and 
vepressive dignity. “ Fra,—Mr. 
Rutherford and myself played to- 
yether as children. His mental ad- 
vancement is a cause of great anxiety 
to me. He does not take life seriously ; 
it college he was over-addicted to 
tield-sports, with the result that he 
was repeatedly, to speak familiarly, 
plucked, Yet in many directions he 
shows appreciative yearnings for bet- 
ter things. At the same time he can- 
not attain to that abstract love of 
Humanity 43 

** A—_-hem,”’ said Sister Elsie. ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me, dear President, the influenza 
left me such a nasty cough.” 

The President drew herself up. * I 
desire to exercise no repressive 
authority,” said she. “I am a sister, 
though your President. Do, Sister 
Elsie Lacordaire, do, my sisters, as 
seems good to you, bearing always in 
mind the welfare of the Race. Tea is 
in the next room, and Aunt Margaret 
is waiting. Our meeting, sisters, is 
vdjourned.” 

In the next room, a luxurious apart- 
ment, sat two elderly ladies. One, a 
plump and pleasing person, sat by the 
tea-table, dispensing tea,cream, mutlins, 
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and cake ; she was also recounting her 
grievances. “The troubles of a cha- 
peron!” said she. ‘They've been 
sung and groaned often enough, Mary. 
The troubles of the chaperon of a 
beautiful heiress are great, but when 
that heiress is a—a philanthropist, they 
become perfect nightmares. Cordelia 
is very trying. This ridiculous sister- 
hood is comparatively harmless ; but 
oh, my dear, her terrible ‘ slumming !’ 
She doesn’t even do that like other 
girls ; I dread to hear her announce 
her intention of marrying some social- 
istic tinker for the good of humanity. 
Why can’t she marry Frank Ruther- 
ford? Such a suitable match ; such a 
charming fellow!” 

‘Perhaps she does not love him. 
But she would not marry beneath her.” 

“My dear, she only looks at a 
man’s soul; and I suppose they’re of 
no particular set in society.” 

** There is a great deal of her.” 

“Yes, she’s admired, but no man 
shorter than Frank cares to dance 
with her. If she’d lived when there 
were giants on the earth, she’d have 
been more appreciated.” 

“T meant mentally.” 

“Oh, mentally! I wish young 
women had no mental development 
at all. That’s summed up in one 
word,—impossible. You do a great 
deal of good, Mary, but you do not 
set about it in the mad way Cordelia 
does.” 

“T am older, Margaret, more cyni- 
cal, more world-worn, and _ smaller- 
souled. The child doubtless makes 
mistakes, but the stuff she is made 
of is good. 


Their works drop earthwards, but them- 
selves, I know, 

Reach many a time a Heaven that’s shut 
to me.” 


‘*Oh, that’s nonsense ! ” 

“It's Browning.” 

“It’s the same thing. You can’t 
guide your life by poetry, though, of 
course, it’s very nice in its place. 
Candidly, Mary, this latter-day Christ- 
ianity is, not to speak profanely, very 
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trying. 1 am an orthodox person ; I 
dislike new doctrines, or new develop- 
ments of the old. Theosophy is the 
most comfortable of the new faiths ; 
you have, so far as I can judge, to 
think of your next reincarnation, so 
of course you must take care of your- 
self. That’s sensible. Oh, here they 
come! No, it’s Frank and Mrs. 
Braintree.” 

There came into the room a slender, 
graceful woman, exquisitely dressed, 
with a low, pleading voice and rolling 
brown eyes. She was followed by an 
agreeabie specimen of Young England, 
a big, fair, well-looking, well-dressed 
young man. 

“ How are you, dear Lady Bland? 
A little pale—ah! do take care of 
yourself. How d’ye do, Miss Carfax ? 
Mr. Rutherford and I met on the 
steps. And our darling Cordelia, how 
is she?” 

“Very well, thanks. 
do, Frank? Cordelia will be here 
directly, Mrs. Braintree. Do you take 
sugar! No? Very weak, because of 
your nerves? We are all so terribly 
highly strung nowadays,—except you, 
Frank ; your nerves are cast-iron.” 

Mr. Rutherford, who was pulling 
his moustache disconsolately, roused 
himself to hand Mrs. Braintree her 
cup. Lady Bland abominated Mrs. 
Braintree, an American singer who 
had recently appeared to storm Lon- 
don, and who, by her sympathy and 
love for the Race, had won the heart 
of Miss Brevoort. Lady Bland was 
thankful when there was an irruption 
of the Sisterhood into the drawing- 
room, and she was spared the neces- 
sity of talk with “ that woman.” 

“Dear, darling Cordelia, if you 
knew how grieved I was at being wn- 
avoidably prevented from singing to 
your deeply interesting sandwich-men. 
I was distressed, dearest; so dis- 
tressed.” 

“ You could not help it, Alice ; your 
sick friend had the first claim. Frank 
kindly sang another song, and a duet 
with me.” 

“T thought you were not able to 


How d’ye 
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get back in time from 
Rutherford ?” 

“ Er—no; but I gave up golf.” 

“For the sake of the sandwich- 
men? How good, how sweet of you!” 

“Tt was kind of you, Frank,” said 
Cordelia. She sighed. Signor Rum- 
bletante’s fugue had fallen flat; Mr. 
Rutherford’s rendering of “ Mrs. 
*Enry ’Awkins” had been doubly 
encored. These things saddened 
President Cordelia Brevoort. She 
moved to give Miss Carfax some 
cake ; Mr. Frank Rutherford followed 
her, and it befell, perchance because 
of this young man’s strategical gifts, 
that Cordelia drank her own tea in a 
quiet corner at the end of the room, 
and Frank Rutherford sat there too. 
There was a buzz of talk, and they 
were virtually alone. 

“Frank, it was very good of you 
to give up your golf for those poor 
people.” 

“ Ahem, yes. 
for the men.” 

“No?” 

“No; it was for you. I always 
meant to come, but I had to get out 
of dining with Mrs. Braintree. I 
came to please you, to see you.” 

“This is what I so deplore in you, 
Frank,” said Cordelia sadly. “I am 
but a unit; the sandwich-men are 
many. You place the unit before the 
many, and ‘ 

“T do, when the unit’s you. Not 
but what I’m sorry for these poor 
devils, Delia.” 

“Frank, that is not the way to 
speak of suffering brethren.” 

“T’m very sorry. But, Cordelia, 
I shall always put you first. I’m 
getting on, you know, I feel I am, 
but you come first; you always must. 
Now, Delia, I feel when I’m away 
from you I’m addicted to,—to,— 
backsliding ;—that’s the word, back- 
sliding. If I were always with you, 
you know * 

* How could that be possible? But, 
surely, if you really lay to heart these 
principles * 

“Stop, dear Delia. 


golf, Mr. 


Cordelia, it wasn’t 


If you would 
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make up your mind to,—to,—marry 
me! I’m far beneath you in every 
way, of course, but I love you dearly, 
and I’d be as good a husband as I 
knew how.” 

“Frank, you grieve me inexpres- 
sibly.” 

“Why, dearest? Of course, if you 
feel you don’t care for me P 

“Tt is not that. I have a—-sisterly 
regard, a genuine affection for you; 
but that you should introduce this 
personal, this, —a,—a,— subjective 
element into our friendship, distresses 
me. You know [ labour for the 
welfare of the Race.” 

“But you know how I sympathise 
with you; you know how I admire 
your views. Look at it this way. 
Think of the incalculable good you 
might do the Race; there are my 
tenants, all human beings, all going 
to the devil——” 

“ Frank !”’ 

‘*I beg your pardon, dear; I mean 
that they are greatly in need of light. 
There are no technical classes, no 
choral societies, no dramatic clubs, no 
debating societies, no culture of any 
kind. Ali Tumbleton belongs to me ; 
you could build model cottages. The 
village is in dreadful repair; the 
drainage is simply F 

Miss Brevoort cut her lover short. 
“Frank! Do I understand that you 
are knowingly allowing your pro- 
perty to be in an insanitary con- 
dition?” 

“ No, no, dear Cordelia, not that. 
But there is much I should like to do, 
only I lack your guidance, don’t you 
see?” 

“T can advise you; I can help 
you.” 

“Tt would not be the same thing.”’ 

“*T must live for Humanity, Frank.” 

“You cannot be ubiquitous, dear. 
My property is very large; it would 
be a wide sphere of action. I really 
think it’s your duty, Cordelia. And 
then,—there’s me. I love you so, 
darling. You used to say you loved 
me, when you were the sweetest little 
girl that ever wore pinafores; have 


you quite forgotten? 
dearly, Cordelia.” 

No one who heard Mr. Rutherford’s 
usual well-bred monotone could have 
credited his voice with possessing that 
range of notes. Woman, considered 
psychically, might be higher than man. 
Man, as embodied by Mr. Francis 
Lillington Rutherford, was as different 
from the primitive savage as his gar- 
denia was unlike a daisy; but the 
substratum of the psychical develop- 
ment in the tea-gown and of the 
nineteenth-century dandy was alike 
humanity. Consequently, when that 
thrill came into the notes dispensed 
by Mr. Rutherford’s vocal chords, the 
corners of Miss Brevoort’s mouth 
trembled, and a lovely crimson flush 
ran up to the roots of her hair as 
naturally as though she had been a 
dairy-maid. “It is as well that you 
should have said this,” she said. 
“Just now I was thinking uncharit- 
ably of Sister Elsie—1l mean of 
Miss Lacordaire ; I was unduly proud, 
very harsh. You have shown me my 
own weakness, Frank, and I,—I— 
thank you.” 

“Cordelia, darling, what you call 
weakness is no weakness. You love 
me, dearest, and you won’t confess it. 
You are too proud.” 

“ Not proud ; but I strive to be un- 
selfish, Frank. I feel that I have 
unconsciously allowed myself to think, 
—to give you an,—an affection that I 
ought to be expending upon Humanity. 
I know very well that if I yield to it, 
it will grow. My judgment will be 
warped ; affection for you will become, 
as I have frequently said it should 
never be allowed to do, a glorified 
selfishness. No, Frank, no, dear 
Frank, it cannot be. Do not pain 
me by referring to it.” 

“You do not care for my pain.” 

“I do, very much. Strive to fix 
your mind on wider things; cast this 
weakness behind you, as I do, as a 
childish folly.” 

“Never! It is not folly; it is a 
natural human feeling which you 
would deform. Cordelia, you give me 
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no hope, but I shall never change. I 
never have loved another woman, and 
I never shall.” 

“ You grieve me ; yet perhaps, that 
is well. In the present state of the 
evolution of the Race, affection, con- 
centrated upon an individual, is debas- 
ing. You may become the Ideal Man ; 
strive to do so.” 

Miss Brevoort smiled sadly, but her 
eyes looked pleased. She swept softly 
away. 

Six weeks later, Sister Cordelia sat 
in the room in which she received her 
intimates, wrote her letters, and trans- 
acted her business generally. It 
was a pretty room, and she looked 
the better for the pleasing back- 
ground. She was not alone; Mrs. 
Braintree was with her. Mrs. Brain- 
tree had been lunching with her dear 
Cordelia ; she sat in a deep cushioned 
chair and ate candy. ‘ Really these 


candies are delicious,” she said. 

** They’re nice, but I do not care for 
sweets.” 

“No, dearest Cordelia, your mind 


is fixed on higher things.” 

‘‘Mr. Rutherford in the drawing- 
room, ma’am,” announced the servant. 
Cordelia rose. ‘‘Come, Alice, let us 
go down stairs.”’ 

“No, dearest,” said Mrs. 
tree gently. “No; you go, 
Cordelia. I will remain here.” 

“ Why, Alice?” 

“1 would prefer it.” 

Miss Brevoort looked 
‘**T cannot imagine why.” 

“ Dearest,” said Mrs. Braintree, as 
one who gives utterance to a painful 
admission, “since you press for an 
answer, it,—in short,—it is painful to 
me to meet Mr. Rutherford.” 

“ Alice, you surprise me! TI had 
thought, especially of late, that you 
and Mr. Rutherford were very much 
together.” Miss Brevoort coloured 
slightly. 

“We were, dear; we shall not be 
so in future.”’ 

Cordelia looked nervous. “If you 
will not come down,” she said hesitat- 
ingly, “I will not see Mr. Ruther- 


Brain- 


surprised. 


dear 


entertain 
“T wish 


ford; Aunt Margaret will 
him.” She seated herself. 
you would explain, Alice. ” 

“ No, dear, I am perhaps over sen- 
sitive. You might think little of 
n.” 

“ What is it?” 

“It is simply told. Iam singularly 
loyal to my sex. It is a folly, a weak- 
ness, but a fact.” 

* Do not say that. 
Never !”’ 

“Sweet Cordelia, you are so sym- 
pathetic. It is thus, my dear girl. 
Mr. Rutherford has been excessively 
friendly,—most kind,—most attentive 
to me. He was two years in America, 
was he not?”’ 

“Tea.” 

“Tam American, as you know. In 
writing to a very dear friend of mine, 
I casually mentioned Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s name. My friend, it appears, 
met him in America, and wrote me a 
sad tale of the result of an idle flirta- 
tion of his,—nothing, of course, in his 
eyes. But the girl believed that he 
cared for her, and being very delicate, 
fretted so much that she is actually 
dying of decline. Now, of course, 
dearest, this,is not Mr. Rutherford’s 
fault ; but I am over sensitive, I dis- 
like to meet him. I can trust you, 
dear gir] ; this is in strict confidence.” 

Cordelia was very pale. ‘“ You are 
not over sensitive,’ she said; “ you 
are rightly sensitive. Such conduct 
is base, selfish, despicable,—all that is 
detestable !” 

“ You will not mention it to him ?”’ 

“No; but I, like yourself, can 
never again feel pleasure in Myr. 
Rutherford’s society.” Miss Brevoort 
was agitated, her breath came in little, 
quick pants. “It is shameful!” she 
said. “Shameful ; and he is a hypo- 
crite ; he said he had never,—I mean, 
he professed love for the whole Race , 

“You will not mention it to him?” 

“Certainly not. I,—I,—am dis- 
appointed in him, that is all.” 

*T must go, darling. I knew you 
would feel with me.” 

Mrs. Braintree kissed her 


Loyalty a folly ? 


friend, 
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ind glided softly away. She went 
home, put on a lovely pale-green tea- 
vown, and turned the pink-shaded 
lights low. “Just a precaution,” 
she murmured. ‘No violent scandal 
was necessary ; she is so very refined, 
sensitive, and highly strung. <A dear 
virl, but in some things stupid.” 
She rang the bell. ‘ Lay two piaces 
it table,” said she. “I expect Mr. 
Rutherford to dinner.” 

Miss Brevoort lay back in her low 
hair, and shut her eyes. Presently a 
ear slid from beneath the lashes; it 
vas shed for a unit, and a unit whom 
he had rejected. But then, she had 
hoped he might ultimately evolve into 
the Ideal Man. 

Cordelia Brevoort had a district 
wherein she visited ; was filled 
with philanthropic schemes for the 
imelioration of the condition of the 
Human Race. It was in this district 
that Lady Bland dreaded her possible 
encounter with a socialistic tinker. 
Cordelia was visiting it on a remark- 
ably raw and chilly 


she 


morning in 


January ; she stood on the top step of 
. small neat house, and talked to a 
comfortable-looking dame, the land- 
lady. 

“Td take it very kind of you if 


you'd see ’im, Miss,” said the land- 
lady. ‘I’m thinking it ’ud be as well 
if ’e went into the ’orspital. He ought 
to ave proper nursing, and with all my 
little ones, I ain’t got no time, Miss.” 

“Is he very poor!” 

“Oh no, Miss, ’e ain’t that poor; ’e 
makes good money.” 

“ Drawing ¢” 

“Yes, Miss, drawing and 
flowers and sich. He draws ’em in 
chalks, mostly ; he done some for a 
man as goes ‘ screeving’ 


"eads 


on the flags. 
Mr. Fenton does no end for ‘im; and 
’e sticks ’em up as ‘is own, Miss.” 

“ That was very dishonest.” 

“'They’re poor, Miss, and must live 
somehow ; but there ain’t no blessin’ 
on dishonesty. Will 
Miss 2” ; 

“Tf I can be of any use.” 

“Step in, Miss.” 


you see ‘im, 
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Cordelia stepped in, the landlady 
unceremoniously flung open a door, 
and remarking, “’Ere, Mr. Fenton, 
‘ere’s a lady,” departed. The room 
was small, decently and hideously 
furnished, and very untidy. There 
number of sketches, chiefly 
crayon, littered about. 
elves,—a nest of blue eggs shaded with 
apple blossom,—the head of a pretty 
soulless Undine,—all very charming 
and dainty, exhibiting great talent 
and a very graceful fancy. 

The artist, who was crouching over 
the fire, started and stood up ner- 
vously. He was a tall, slim man, 
with an un-English grace of gesture, 
who might have been thirty, perhaps 
not so much, certainly not more than 
thirty-two or three. He very 
pale and evidently ill, but in othe 
respects, save for his dress, a good 
looking fellow, with fair curly hair, 
worn artistically long, a clean-shaven 
face, blue eyes, and his mouth, though 
weak, was very sweet in expression. 
He was pitiably nervous, more like a 
shy child than a man. 

“Mrs. Green told me you were ill. 
I visit here.” 

“‘1,—yes, I suppose Iam ill. I have 
got inflammation of the lungs ; that,— 
that does make you ill.” 

“Of course it does. Are you sure 
you have it ; because if so, you ought 
not to be up?” 

“T am sure it is my lungs; they 
are always weak.” He was drawing 
lines on the table with his hand; it 
was a fine, delicate hand, purely artis- 
tic, but the art of such a man must 
necessarily be without pith or vigour. 
A man with those hands and that 
mouth might, and probably would, 
draw an exquisite Titania; never a 
Madonna, or a Joan of Are. His 
voice was pleasant; it was obvious 
that he was what we calla gentleman, 
a man of culture and refinement. 

‘** Do sit down,” said Cordelia gently. 
‘Is your name Fenton ?”’ 

‘*Yes ; Mark Fenton.” 

“Mr. Fenton, I hope you do not 
mind my coming in; I mean only 
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help. The people here are used to 
me ; they expect me to come in, but 
you might think it a liberty.” 

“Why should I, more than they?” 

“Because you are,—in rather dif- 
ferent a position. You might reseut 
it ; but I mean to be kind.” 

“Tam sure you do. In what way 
am I in a different position ?”’ 

“Of course, Mr. Fenton, I,—you 
won't mind my saying—lI see you are 
a gentleman. That is what | mean 
by a different position.” 

“Tf to be a gentleman means to 
have a ,banking account and a good 
coat, [am afraid I am not a gentle- 
man.” 

“ No one thinks it means that. Of 
course if a man is once a gentleman 
he is always one.” 

“Do you think 
eagerly. 

“Certainly. Do not you?”’ 

**] think there are,” began the man, 
and was cut short by his cough. UCor- 
delia caught his arm and put him into 
the leather chair by the fire; he was 
panting for breath. ‘“ You are very 
ill,” she said gently. ‘‘ You must go 
to bed at once, and be nursed. You 
are utterly untit to be about. You 
must have a doctor and a nurse,—- 
and,—and be taken care of generally. 
Have yeu any friends to whom I could 
write ?” 

‘* No,—none.” 

* No one who would come here and 
nurse you?” 

* No,—no one; I am quite alone in 
the world ; all my friends—are dead.” 

“Are you comfortable in these 
rooms ¢”’ 

“Yes; I wish the children 
quieter.” 
his brow. 

“T shall send the doctor here. I 
know him quite well, and I shall tell 
him to send a nurse.” 

“ Stop,—Miss,—Miss— ’ 

“* My name is Brevoort.” 

“T have heard of you, Miss Bre- 
voort. I cannot pay the doctor for 
more than one visit ; I cannot pay the 
nurse at all.” 


so?” he asked 


were 
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“ That will be all right, Mr. Fenton. 
You must not worry yourself.” 

“You mean, you are going to pay. 
You are,—it is,—how can I accept 
your goodness ?” 

“It is no goodness. If you know 
anything about me, you also know my 
views about money. Ido not consider 
that the large sums which I inherit, 
through the accident of birth, are 
mine. I should like to have the bulk 
of my money taken away, and given 
to its proper owners. I cannot have 
that done, so I think of myself as a 
trustee, not as an owner. Please 
don’t talk ; it makes you cough, and 
tires you. Good-bye.” 

She was gone, and after she had seen 
the doctor, whocherisheda great though 
Platonic admiration for that beauti- 
ful lunatic, Sister Cordelia Brevoort, 
she went home with her active brain 
and tender, sympathetic heart brooding 
on the affairs of Mark Fenton, artist 
in crayons. 

He was exceedingly ill, but at length 
he rallied, and, through Cordelia’s in- 
fluence, went to a convalescent home in 
Bournemouth. Thence he wrote to her 
a long, well-expressed, grateful letter, 
saying that he was quite well, and 
should return to London the next 
week. He did return, and Cordelia 
went to see him. She had been 
markedly cold in her manner to Frank 
Rutherford since Mrs. Braintree’s con- 
fidence, and that young gentleman, 
hurt and puzzled, spent a cousiderable 
portion of his time in the society of 
the fair widowed songstress. 

Mrs. Braintree, mainly 
Miss Brevoort’s introductions, was 
swimming gaily with the stream ; but, 
though it is hard to judge a lady’s 
private views, it is to be surmised 
that she, being devoid of that uncom- 
fortable and erratic appendage of the 
body, the artistic soul, judged that it 
would be more agreeable to be Mrs. 
Rutherford the county magnate, than 
Mrs. Braintree the public singer, how- 
ever great and successful. Mr. Ruther- 
ford considered her to be “a jolly, 
sensible little woman, who has a hard 
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time, and no end of pluck; no non- 
sense about her, and no highflown 
notions ”—this last clause with some 
bitterness. 

Cordelia Brevcort went to see Mark 
Fenton, and looked at his drawings. 
He was much better; no longer 
nervous with her, he appeared to be 
brighter, more sanguine, more in love 
with life. Cordelia’s soft, sympathetic 
enthusiasm was like a draught of 
elixir to the lonely man. Those 
qualities in her led her into being 
“hideously swindled,” said Lady 
Bland. Here and there they gave a 
crushed spirit a new lease of life ; but 
what is that set against a five-pound 
note unworthily bestowed ! 

The more she studied the drawings 
the more struck she became with the 
artist’s talent. It was talent, great 
talent, perfect technical skill, not 
genius. The man’s gifts were thrown 
away ; true, they supported him, but 
they ought to do more. Cordelia’s 


brain gave birth to an idea, and an 
incident, carelessly thrown in by Fate, 


shaped it. She supported an art- 
school for girls; they had to show 
undeniable talent to be eligible, and 
they received their artistic training 
absolutely free. The lady who had 
been their instructress entered into the 
holy estate of matrimony, and went 
to live in the north of England. Miss 
Brevoort pondered ; it was vacation 
at the school. She took a cab, and 
drove to Mark Fenton’s. He was at 
home, sitting in the window to get a 
good light, and drawing a clump of 
daffodils, with a tiny blue tit flutter- 
ing over them. 

“ How pretty it is!” said Cordelia. 
“Go on drawing, please, while I talk.” 
She drew a portfolio towards her and 
began turning over the sketches ; 
suddenly she stopped. “Oh, it is 
very good,” she exclaimed frankly ; 
“but it’s flattering.” 

Mark Fenton’s pale face grew scarlet. 
“You do not think it a liberty!” he 
faltered. ‘It is for myself; not for 
sale, of course.” 

“Certainly I do not.” 
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“1 began to draw your face mechani- 
cally,” said Fenton, in a low voice. 
**T was just sitting,—thinking i 

It was a remarkably good likeness, 
representing Cordelia in an attitude 
into which she often fell; leaning for- 
ward, the hands crossed, the lips 
apart, the eyes luminous with feeling, 
the air of tender listening, of absorp- 
tion in another, lighting the whole face. 
There was something written beneath 
the portrait. Cordelia read it, flushed 
a little, as a humble, unselfish nature 
does flush at praise, and made no 
comment. The lines were :— 


Half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire, 
Yet human at the red ripe of the heart. 


She laid the sketch softly away and 
spoke. “Mr. Fenton, I came to see 
you on business. There is an appoint- 
ment in connection with an art-school 
which I can obtain” (seeing that the 
salary came out of Miss Brevoort’s 
private purse, she could naturally 
obtain it), ‘Now I think you are 
the very person for it. The pupils 
are girls; they are all clever, other- 
wise they are not admitted, so the 
work ought to be interesting. The 
salary is not very large, but it is 
fairly good, and there are rooms at 
the school; you will live rent-free. 
It would be better, and I think 
pleasanter, than what you are doing ; 
and you would have leisure to pursue 
your own work.” 

Fenton started and laid down his 
crayon. ‘‘ You offer me this appoint- 
ment? How more than good you 
are!” 

“No; I study the interests of the 
girls ; I wish to secure them a good 
master. Hitherto they have been 
taught by a lady. I like to stand by 
my own sex, but I’m not bigoted on the 
point ; I know of no lady available 
who would fill the post as you would. 
I must think of the advancement of 
the girls. Your ‘technique’ is so 
perfect; I could think that bird 
was going to flutter out across the 
room.” 
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“ Miss Brevoort, what can I say?” 

** T hope,—yes.”’ 

“Tf I said no, you would think me 
ungrateful. What shall Ido?” He 
was greatly agitated. 

“Why should you say no?”’ 

“ Because you would withdraw your 
offer if you knew all. I am not so 
vile as to sail under false colours with 
you. I must tell you,—I ought to 
have told you. I cannot accept your 
heavenly kindness, and it is so hard 
to tell you why ; you do not know how 
hard. You have been like a cup of 
cold water in the desert. Think what 
a man would feel who had to pour it 
away, and see the sand drink what 
his lips were parched for.” 

‘1 hope you know that you are 
secure of my sympathy.” 

“T don’t know; ah, it’s horribly 
hard!” He drew lines on the table 
with a shaking hand. 

“You surely 
me?” 

“That is just what I am. I am 


are not afraid of 


afraid of everything and every one ; 
and of you, at this moment, most of 


all. I must tell you, though. You 
said, ‘Once a gentleman, always a 
gentleman,’ or something like it, 
didn’t you?” 

“ Yes,” 

“T was born a _ gentleman, and 
educated as one; but if a man dis- 
honours his birth and his training, 
what then?” 

“Then he is 
pitied.” 

Fenton drew his breath in a gasp. 

‘* Miss Brevoort, I am a returned 
convict. I was five years in prison.” 

Cordelia started. The theory of 
the universal brotherhood of man 
necessitates the admission of the 
criminal into the family circle ; but 
theory and practice are,—different. 

** But you were innocent ?” 

‘**No, I was guilty.” 

There was a little pause, then Corde- 
lia spoke. “I am sure 
sorry.” 

* For myself ? I have suffered 
enough for my sin to repent it.” 


very much to be 


you are very 
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“T did not mean that. I am sure 
you would be just as sorry, even had 
you not suffered.” 

“‘T don’t know.” 

“ T am sure of it. 
a little more?” 

“T will try. I had plenty of 
money, and I lived up to my income. 
I fell in love when I was twenty- 
three, and I married. I was unbusi- 
nesslike ; I speculated foolishly, and 
lost a lot of money. I could not make 
my wife see the necessity of retrench- 
ment: I was as weak as water,—a 
fool, in short, as I am, and always 
have been. We lived extravagantly 
and ran into debt. When I was 
twenty-six, there was money belong- 
ing to some people for whom I was 
trustee. I had only been trustee a 
year; I borrowed some of that money 
for a time; the other trustee came 
from abroad, and—that was when |] 
was twenty-six. I have been free 
two years ; I am supposed to be dead.” 
He spoke in a curious, dry, level voice, 
and still drew lines upon the table. 
““T suppose I repent,” he went on. 
“T do; I am wretched ; that is repent- 
ance, I imagine. The eyes of strangers 
in the street used to turn me sick 
with shame ; I’m getting used to that 
now. You see what a useless life 
you saved,” 

**T could not. 
thing.” 

“ As what?” 

“As a useless life.” 

‘You cannot mean that!” 

**IT do. You are wasting your time 
now, perhaps, but when you realise 
that, you will gather up the fragments 
of life, and start again. You were 
foolish to be afraid of telling me, and 
unjust to me. I am very, very sorry 
for you.” 

‘You really think I can start 
again? You don’t understand. 1 
am not an innocent man, suffering 
unjustly ; 1 am a thief.” 

‘Say, you were a thief; you are 
not one now, if you are sorry. And 
[ am quite, quite sure you will not be 


sO again.” 


Will you tell me 


There is not such a 
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“No, I will not; but you see I 
cannot have that appointment.” 

“Mr. Fenton, I think the first part 
of your sentence renders the second 
untrue. You can, if you will.” 

“ You are not offering me this now 
that you know all about me?” 

“Yes, lam. Because you say you 
are very sorry, because I believe you, 
because you have spoken the truth 
when you might have held your 
tongue, and I think that was very 
brave and honest; because you are 
better qualified for the post than any 
one I know who would accept it ; and, 
a little bit, though this is a very bad 
reason, because you are a_ personal 
friend of mine. Will you say yes?” 

Mark Fenton did not say “yes” 
in words ; he stared at her like one 
stunned. ‘I did not know there was 
such a woman possible as you,” he 
said. “ You are like a vision of God.” 

“You must not say that. Iam no 
better than other people. We are all 


visions of God, when we forget our- 
selves for a moment, and try to help 


” 


each other. 
Fenton stood up. He held his head 
a little higher, and straightened his 
shoulders; he had a habit of stoop- 
ing. ‘Miss Brevoort,’ he said, “1 
will be true to the vision vouchsafed 
me, God helping me. I will not say 
again you have saved a worthless life. 
You are wiser than I. It is worth 
something, since you have looked at 
it. Your faith has saved it,—shall 
sanctify it.” The two pairs of eyes 
met. Cordelia’s had tears in them ; he 
saw the tears, took her hand very 
gently, very humbly, and touched it 
with his lips. “It is nothing to say 
God bless you, Miss Brevoort,’’ he 
said ; ‘‘ you are His blessing made in- 
carnate. I will do the best work I can.” 
So the art-school had a new master, 
and flouvished exceedingly ; and two 
little flower paintings of Fenton’s 
were hung in a winter exhibition. 
The flirtation between Mr. Ruther- 
ford and Mrs. Braintree was carried 
on discreetly on the lady’s side. Miss 
Brevoort grew very quiet, and gentler 
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than usual; she was rather pale, and 
a little depressed, though unwearied 
in well-doing. Lady Bland became 
possessed by an awful terror in which 
the “drawing person”’ usurped the 
place of the “socialistic tinker.” 
Mrs. Braintree learned of the afflicted 
chaperon’s anxiety, and told Frank 
Rutherford of it. He was so obvi- 
ously disconcerted that his friend was 
as much annoyed as amused when he 
left her. 

In the spring of that year, a wealthy 
and benevolent Australian visited 
England. He brought a letter of 
introduction to Lady Bland, and be- 
came a profound admirer, in a strictly 
fatherly fashion, of Miss Brevoort. 
He visited her school, and announced 
his intentions of endowing an institu- 
tion of the kind on a larger scale in 
his native land. ‘“ You've got a cap- 
ital teacher,” said he. ‘“ You couldn’t 
tell me of any one equally good?” 
and he named his proposed rate of 
payment, double Fenton’s salary. 

Cordelia pondered ; Fenton was not 
a strong man, and the English winters 
tried him. She suggested that the 
Australian appointment should be 
offered tohim. The benevolent gentle- 
man jumped at the idea ; he heard the 
whole history, and offered Fenton the 
post. Fenton very gratefully, very 
humbly, very apologetically, refused 
it. The Australian would not take 
the refusal, being struck by Fenton’s 
method of teaching, his talents, and 
the infinite amount of pains he took. 
He gave him a month to consider it. 

Cordelia went to see him and to 
remonstrate. “ Why don’t you ac- 
cept! " 

*T am contented here; unless you 
are dissatisfied.” 

“That is foolish, Mr. Fenton. I 
am satistied, of course ; but really this 
is a splendid opportunity, and you 
know you cannot stand the fogs.” 

“T do not want anything better 
than I have. I am getting used to 
fogs ; I like them.” 

“Like them! You told me 
could hardly breathe in them.” 


you 
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“Tam not ungrateful, but I do not 
want to go.” 

“T cannot imagine why not. Really, 
this present appointment does not 
give you a fair chance. I think you 
don’t know how very clever Mr. 
Anderson thinks you. He is a better 
critic than I am; he would push you 
forward as I cannot ; and altogether, 
the entire change, the climate, the 
new country i 

“Miss Brevoort, will you tell me 
I am impertinent if I say something?” 

“3a.” 

“Then ‘Entreat me not to leave 
thee.’ You do not know how very 
much your friendship is to me; I am 
utterly unworthy of it, but I cannot 
give it up.” 

“You would not, Mr. Fenton; I 
hope we shall always be friends,—great 
and trusted friends, as we are now.” 

‘It would not be the same. I 
should not see you, I should not hear 
your voice, I should not feel as I do 
now, that any hour, any minute, I 
might hear your step, see your smile, 
feel the unspeakable beauty and com- 
fort of your presence.” 

Cordelia had not talked much lately 
of the superiority of the many over 
the unit, of the psychical development 
of woman as opposed to man. Some- 
thing, some one, was winnowing 
and sifting the chaff from the grain. 
Yet, though she was conscious that 
the influence of a unit had metamor- 
phosed Mark Fenton and given him 
new life and strength, mentally and 
morally, she now became vaguely 
aware that the conversation was grow- 
ing too subjective. 

They were seated in the studio; the 
swing-door at the end of the room 
opened. 

“This way, Mrs. Braintree. Good 
morning, Fenton. I1 just met my 
friend, Mrs. Braintree, passing here, 
and persuaded her in to see that 
‘Undine’ of yours. It has a look of 
her. Mr. Rutherford was with her, 
so he has—I beg your pardon, Miss 
Brevoort, I did not see you.” 

It was Mr, Anderson; Cordelia 


stood up, with a sense of having been 
tricked. Frank Rutherford with Mrs. 
Braintree ! 

“ Dear Cordelia,” cooed that lady to 
her, “I can explain. Is this the—— 
Ah—h—h!” It was as honest a 
shriek as ever burst from a pair 
of lying lips. ‘‘ Mark !”—* Alice!”’ 
Mrs. Braintree was a woman of power- 
ful mind, but she went into hysterics. 
The resurrection of a dead man of 
shady antecedents is a cruel strain 
upon the nerves of a true believer in 
the gospel of “ getting on”’ when the 
dead man is the believer’s husband. 
This was the painful position of Alice 
Braintree. 

‘Leave her to me.” said Cordelia 
quickly. “Pray leave her to me.” 
She tried to support her from the 
studio ; Fenton followed ; his face was 
gray. “Let me come too,” he whis- 
pered. ‘She was,—she is,—my wife.’’ 

Cordelia was filled with sympathy. 
“Ah!” she cried. “Shethought you 
were dead, and this is joy.” 

Fenton smiled rather bitterly, but 
did not answer. Mrs. Braintree began 
to recover her speech, but not her self- 
control. “You!” she exclaimed. 
“And I thought I was free! Oh, 
there never was a woman so shame- 
fully treated as I am—never !” 

Fenton was silent. 

“ Alice!” cried Cordelia. 

“Do you know who your protégé 
is?” screamed the angry woman. 
“ He is a returned convict, a thief. I 
have had to change my name, and 
work like a galley-slave, through that 
man. I believe he set it abroad that 
he was dead from sheer spite. I might 
have married, or anything! Oh, it’s 
infamous! I tell you (and you may 
tell Mr. Anderson), he’s a thief.” 

“T know your husband’s past 
history, Alice,” said Cordelia. “ He 
told it me.” 

“ And you help a man like that! 
You are a mass of affectation! I 
suppose you sought a new experience, 
a platonic flirtation with a returned 
convict.” 

Cordelia turned white. 
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“ Alice,” said Fenton, “you may 
give me your wifely welcome in what- 
ever terms you please ; you shall not 
insult Miss Brevoort. I forbid you to 
speak another word.” 

Mrs. Braintree collected her scat- 
tered senses. ‘ Cordelia,” she said, 
with a diluted smile of hysterical rage 
and conciliation, “I do not know 
what I have been saying, d—d—dear. 
i am an ill-used woman; I have 
suffered a shock; I have endured 
much at the hands of that man ; our 
paths must lie apart ; he knows this, 
[ am sure he wishes it. I grieve if 
I have spoken to you, my on—on— 
only friend, unjustly.” 

“You were excited, Alice; do not 
think more of it. Forgive me if I say 
that your husband has suffered too. 
I will go now, and leave you to talk. 
I hope you will persuade him to accept 
Mr. Anderson’s offer.” She turned 
to Fenton and held out her hand; he 
took it silently. ‘‘ Mark,” she said, 
calling him thus for the first time, “ I 
hope this may mean happiness for you. 
[ shall see you again in a few days ; 
[ am always your friend,—you know 
that.” 

She turned away. 

“One moment, sweet,” said Mrs. 
Braintree. ‘ Dear Cordelia, even at 
this trying moment, I cannot bear 
that you should judge me harshly ; 
you thought it strange to meet me with 
Mr. Rutherford? To my great happi- 
ness, I find it was a Mr. F. C. Ruther- 
ford with whom my friend was ac- 
quainted, not F. L. It was such a 
relief to my mind; I got the letter 
yesterday, and was coming to tell 
you.” She paused. “ Dear one,” she 
whispered, “‘may I beg that you will 
use your influence with the gentlemen 
to induce them to be silent about 
the,—this—affair ; and be silent your- 
self ?” 

Cordelia looked at her steadily. “I 
will do so,” she said quietly. She 
looked back again at Fenton, and 
there were tears in her eyes. ‘‘ Good- 
bye,” she said, softly. “ No,—aw 
revoir.” 
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She left the room, and re-entered 
the studio; with one little quick 
glance at Frank Rutherford, she 
approached Mr. Anderson, and spoke 
low. 

‘Of course, of course, Miss Bre- 
voort. I have not learnt much in my 
fifty years, except to hold my tongue. 
Iam sorry to have been the means 
of bringing about an unpleasant 
scene. Good-bye. Good-bye, Ruther- 
ford.” 

Mr. Frank Rutherford and Miss 
Cordelia Brevoort were left alone. 
“ Frank,” she said, “ will you call mea 
cab, please?’’ Her voice was meek ; 
she was thinking of the wrong she 
had done him in thought, thinking, 
too, of a certain lesson in psychology 
taught her by six months of jealous 
pain and disillusionment,—but Frank 
Rutherford thought that Mark Fenton, 
the drawing-master, was on her con- 
science, and drew himself up stiffly. 
Thus do our dear friends fail to pluck 
out the heart of our mystery. * Cer- 
tainly, unless you would prefer —-er— 
Mr. Fenton to get one for you.” 

She directed a heavenly glance of 
reproach at him, but the imp that sat 
on the tongue of this goddess was 
purely human. “No, Frank,” said 
she, “I had rather you got one for 
me; Mr. Fenton is engaged. And I 
think Mrs. Braintree will excuse you.” 

Frank Rutherford got the cab in 
humble silence, and helped her in. 
“ Home ?”’ 

‘* Home.” 

* A—a—may I come too, Delia?” 

Miss Brevoort did not answer ; but 
Frank Rutherford gave his directions 
to the driver through the trap-door in 
the roof. 

Meanwhile husband and wife faced 
each other. Mrs. Braintree sat down 
on the sofa. “Let us look at this 
thing calmly, Mark,” she said. “ We 
will not scold each other. I lost 
my temper; I admit it; I am cool 
now. Cordelia Brevoort will keep 
quiet, and she will keep the men quiet 
too. Jam making a decent liveli- 
hood ; so, I suppose, are you. You 
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don’t want me; I, assuredly, don’t 
want you. You do not want me?” 

** Not in the least.” 

“Then we meet and part here. If 
we meet again, you will not know Mrs. 
Braintree?” 

“Tam entirely at your orders, Alice.’ 

“You are behaving very decently, 
very sensibly. I suppose the fact is, 
you don’t care for me.”’ 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“That is very nice; I am so glad. 
Good-bye, then ; I wish you good luck, 
Mark.” She was perfectly 
tempered now. 

“One minute, Alice; 1 wanted to 
ask you something. You don’t mind 
having a few minutes’ conversation 
with me?” 

“Oh no, oh dear no! I 
see your ‘Undine. What 
She leaned back, playing with 
eyeglasses. 

“You said something about Mr. 
tutherford to Miss Brevoort: what 
was it?” 

“Oh, that,—I 


, 


good- 


came to 
is it?” 
her 


practised a pious 
I told 


fraud upon our dear Cordelia. 
her something about Mr. Rutherford ; 
nothing any other woman would have 
cared a fig about, but she’s so ridicu- 


lous. 


However, I wanted a Roland, 
so I gave her an Oliver. Besides, in 
the circumstances, I had no reason for 
not doing so.” 

7 don’t understand you.’ 

“It is rather an awkward thing to 
say to you, Mark ;—gauche, bad form, 
but—Mr. Rutherford is very eligible. 
I, though you do not care for me, am 
still as attractive as you thought me, 
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—before you married me. And [I 
thought I was a widow.” 

* You meant to marry Rutherford, 
had it not been for my want of tact ; 
I grasp that. But what has that to 
do with Miss Brevoort ?” 

“Frank Rutherford is in love with 
Cordelia Brevoort ; and, though she is 
half-cracked, she likes him. I told 
her a girl was dying for love of him; 
she prides herself on her ‘loyalty to 
her sex,’ ha, ha!” 

“Go on.” 

“Now I have cleared matters up 
between them. He is just the sort of 
fool that these recognised, catalogued, 
ticketed ‘clever women’ can’t resist, 
which proves that there is one thing 
more stupid than an overgrown fool 
of a man, and that’s a clever woman. 
He understands about one minute 
section of Cordelia’s mind, which 
section he admires very blindly. And 
he also likes a woman to be tall; 
Cordelia is very tall. They will 
marry, and live happily ever after. 
I dare say they are engaged by this 
time.” Mrs. Braintree laughed gaily. 

“Ah!” It was a curious little 
sound, neither sob, sigh, nor groan, 
yet partaking of the nature of all 
three. Mrs. Braintree raised her 
glasses, and scrutinised her husband. 
‘‘ Dear me,” she said to herself, “ how 
very truly absurd !” 

The next morning Mr. Anderson 
received Mark Fenton’s acceptance of 
the Australian appointment. He 
sailed three weeks later, and the 
erayon sketch of Sister Cordelia 
Brevoort sailed with him. 
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